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qe late expedition into Egypt 
will always form an important 
part of the history of our country— 
information respecting it therefore will 
be received with avidity, The battle 
in which we: lost the gallant Aber- 
crombie is thins detailed. 

** On the memorable 21st of March 
the army as usual was under arms at 
three o’clock in the morning ; all was 
quiet till half past three o’clock, when 
the report of a musquet was heard at 
the extremity of the left. Instantly 
atterwards a cannon fired, scattered 
musquetry succeeded, and then two 
more guns. For a moment attention 
was directed to that quarter. All 
were convinced that a general attack 
was Commencing, but it was immedi- 
ately evident that the firing was too 
feeble on the left to believe that:to be 
the point of the enemy’s serious ob- 
ject. Indeed this was the universal 


sentiment ; and General Moore, who | 


as general officer of the night, on the 


first alarm proceeded to the left, was 
VoL, II 


_My’s intention, a ° 


‘dettes, and continued to press on 


so. impressed with this idea, that he 
turned back to the right. : 
‘*For a few migutes all wasstill; but 
it was the awful suspense of anxioys 
expectation, not of apprehension. 
Every eye was painfully extended for- 
wards through the gloomy mist of at- 
mosphere, and the. ears straied to 
i tbe pay vet, yee 
y the,eqstern horizon was. anxious 
regarded; but thongh the grey of the 
morning was perceptible, ait seemed 
reluctantly to, break. On sa, sydden 
loud shouts were heard in front of the 
right, which. fully. ceri ene- 
; . i musquetry 
immediately succeeded, and the action 
there became general. =. 
«* The enemy, covered by the une- 
qual surface of the ground, had ad- 
vanced unperceived as far as the 
ee 
them and the retiring piquets of |in- 
fantry to the main position with ajl 
possible.celerity ;, one column. direct- 
ed itself upon,the ruins where the 58th 
were posted, the front of which was 
considerably more extensive than the 
front of the regiment ; but some parts 
of the wall stil] standing, it admitted 
of the regiment's dividing itself, but 
scarcely, notwithstanding, did the 
troo hii up the different openings,Co- 
lone! Houston, who commanded, 
faintly perceived the column of the 
enemy advancing with beat of drums 


.and huzzas; but fearing lest the En- 


lish piquets might be preceding, he 
Slowed it to approach sp close that 
the glazed hats were. clearly distin- 


guished, when he ordered the grena- 
H 
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diers to fire, which was followed b 
the whole —< and repeated with 
several rounds. These continued and 
well directed discharges not on'y 
checked but -made the enemy’s co- 
Jumn retire quickly into a hollow 
some distance in their rear, when it 
shortly afterwards wheeled to the 
right, and endeavoured to force round 
the redoubt in front of its left, with 
‘another column diiecting its march 
upon the battery. The 28th regi- 
ment stationed there opened a heav 
fire on that part of the enemy which 
attempted to storm the redoubt in 
front; but the main body of the two 
columns now joined to a third, forced 
in behind the redoubt, and whilst 
some remained to attack it thus in the 
rear, the rest penetrated into the ru- 
ins. Colonel Crowdjye, who com- 
manded the left of the 58th, observ- 
ing their advance through the open- 
ings, wheeled back two companies, 
and after two or three rounds of fire 
advanced on the enemy with the bay- 
onet. At this instant the 23d regi- 
ment appeared to support, having 
moved for that pu from its sta- 
tion, and the 42d also advancing on 
the exterior side of the ruins to cover 
the opening on the left of the redoubr, 
‘so cut off the troops which had en- 
tered, that after a severe loss they were 
‘obliged to surrender. The 28th regi- 
_ment had presented, aswell as the 58th, 
‘the extraordinary spectacle of troops 
fighting at the same time tothe front, 
‘flanks, and rear. Although thus sur- 
‘sounded, the 28th regiment remained 
fixed to the platform of the parapet, 
‘and preserving its order continued a 
contest unexampled before this day. 
Colonel Chambers had the honour of 
commanding; Colonel Paget having 
been wounded at the commencement 
of the action. The advance of the 
ad felieved the 28th for a morsent 
rofh this unequal attack: but as that 
regiment ‘nena the right of the 
erm sn the we jap So enemy's 
cavalry, passing by t t of the re- 
Gombe deaadine over the tents and 
in the holes dug in the encampment 
of the 28th regiment, charged en mas- 
se, and overwhelmed the 42d; yet, 
‘though broken, this gallant corps was 
not Sefented , jadividually it resisted, 
‘and the conduct of each man exalted 
still more the high character of ‘the 
‘regiment ; Colonel Spencer, who with 
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the flank companies of the goth had 
taken his station in the intervals of 
the ruins, was for some seconds afraid 
to order his men to fire, lest he should 
destroy the 42d, so intermixed with 
the enemy. But the] cavalry passing 
on, and directing itself against that 
interval, he was obliged to command 
the firing, which stopped the caval- 
ty’s advance: yet such a feeble force 
must instantly have been overpow- 
ered, if at this critical moment Ge- 
neral Stuart, with the foreign bri- 
gade from the second line, had not 
advanced in the most perfect order, 
and poured in such a heavy and well 
directed fire that nothing could with- 
stand it, and the enemy fled or pe- 
rished. It was in this charge of the 
cavalry that the gallant Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, always anxious to be 
the most forward in danger, received 
his mortal wound. Qn the first a- 
larm he had mounted his hofse, and 
finding the right was seriously en- 
paged, proceeded thither. “When 

e came near the ruins, he dispatched 
his aids de camp with some orders to 
different brigades, and whilst thus 
alone some dragoons of the French 
cavalry penetrated to the spot, and: 
he was thrown from his horse. One 
of them, from the tassel of his sword 
supposed to be an officer, then rode 
at him, and attempted to cut him 
down ; but just as the point of the 
sword was falling, his natural hero- 
ism, and the energy of the moment, 
so invigorated the veteran general, 
that he seized the sword, and wrested 
it from the hand ; at that instant the 
officer was bayonetted by a soldier of 
the 42d. Sir Ralph Abercromby did 
not know the moment of his receiv- 
ing the wound in the thigh, but com- 
enema severely of the contusion in 

is breast, supposed to be given by 
the hilt of the sword in the scuffle. 
Sir Sydney Smith was the ‘first officer 
who came to Sir Ralph, and who by 
an accident had broke his own sword, 
which Sir Ralph observing, he in- 
stantly presented to him the one he 
had so gloriously acquired.* 


* « This sword Sir Sydney Smith 
means to place on his monument. 

A singular circumstance happened 
almost immediately afterwards. Major 
Hall, aid decamp to General Craddock , 
whilst going with orders had his horse 
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* Sir Ralph, as the cavalry was by 
this time repulsed, walked to the re- 
doubt on the right of the guards, from 
which he could command a view of 
the whole field of battle. The French, 
although driven out: of the camp, by 
no means gave up the contest on the 
right. Atsecond charge of cavalry 
was attempted by their reserve against 
the forei brigades but completely 
failed. After this their infantry did 
not keep any longer in a bedy, but 
acted en tirailleur, except that a bat- 
talion maintained still a little fleche in 
front of the redoubt, on each flank of 
which Republican colours were plant- 
ed. 

. & The ammunition of the English 
“was by this time totally exhausted, 
and the ‘regiments of the reserve were 
obliged to remain without ae a 
shot, some not having one round left, 
and for a time there was only one ca- 
touch for the guns in the battery. 
Whilst such was the state of contest 
on the right, the attack on the centre 
had also continued. As soon as day 
dawned, a column of grenadiers had 
advanced, supported by a heavy line 
of infantry, to the assault of this’ part 
of the position. The Guards posted 
there at first threw out their flankers 
to oppose them, but these being driv- 
en in, when the column approached 
very near, General Ludlow directed 
the brigade to fire, which they did 
with the greatest prevision. The 
French General seeing the echelion 
formation, had advanced’ to turn the 
left flank of the Guards, but the offi- 
cer commanding there wheeled back’ 
instantly some companies, which 
checked their movement, and the ad 
* vance of General Coote with his bfi- 
gade compelled them to retreat. Find- 
ing this effort imeffectual, they then 
dispersed as sharp shooters, and kept 
“up a very destructive fire, at the saine 
time that the French cannon oe 
incessantly. The left of the British 
was never seriously engnsed s it was 
only exposed to partial musquétry, 
sal distant cantina, The French 


killed. Secing Sir Sydney, be begged 
to mount his orderly man’s horse. As 
Sir Sydney was turning round to bid 
him give it to Major Hall, a cannon 
ball struck off the dragoon’s head, 
« This,’ exclaimed Sir Mage « is 
destiny, The horse, Major Hall, is 
your’s, 


ote 
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on the right during the want of am- 
munition amongst the British, had at- 
tempted to approach again close to 
the redoubt, and someé of them also 
having exhausted their's absolutely 
pelted stones from the ditch at the 
28th, who returned these unusual, 
yet not altogether harmless instru- 
ments of violence, as a serjeant of 
the 28th was killed by one breaking 
through his forehead ; but the grena- 
dier company of the goth moving out, 
the assailants ran away, the sha 
shooters in front left the hollows they 
were covered by, and the battalion 
also evacuated the fléche. 

**At length General Menou finding 
that every one of his movements had 
failed, and that the British lines had 
suffered no serious impression to justi- 
y Bone hopes of an eventual success, 

etermined on a retreat. His lines 
retired in very good order, under the 
heights of their position; but fortu- 
nately for them, there was such a want 
on the part of the English of ammu- 
nition, otherwise the slaughter would 
at least have been double, as the 
und had to pass over present- 
a's whee the farthest temas of 
shot. As it was, the cannon on the 
left did much execution, and also the 
king's cutters on the right, whicti 
had during thé whole action most 
gallantly remained in their station, 
although exposed to a body of the 
enemy within half musquet shot, ex- 
pressly firing at them, and who had 
the ad of a considerable ele- 
vation. A corpsof French cavalry, 
posted at the bridge on the canal of 
_Alexandria, fo protect the right flank 
of their lines, and to prevent a 
movement from the British left, de- 
serves equally to be mentioned for thé 
steadiness with which it maintained 
its ground, although the shot plunged 
constantly into the ranks. At about 
teno’ » A. M. the action ceased 5 
but it was-not till the defeat of the 
French was thus absolutely assured 
that Sir Ralph Abercromby, who had 
remained in the battery, and where 
several times he had nearly been kil- 
led by cannon shot, could be ail 
ed upon to guit the field. He shad 
‘continued walking about, paying’ no 
attention to his wound, occa 
sionally complainipg of a pain in his 
breast from the contusion, ‘Officers 
who-went to him in the course of the 
action, returned without knowing 
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from-his manner or appearance that 
he had been wounded, and many on- 
ly ascertained it by seeing the blood 
trickling down his clothes. At last 
his spirit, when exertion was no long- 
er necessary, yielded to nature; he 
became faint, was placed in a ham. 
mock, and borne to the depot, cheer- 
ed by the feeling expressions and 
blessings of the soldiers as he passed : 
he was then put into a boat, accom- 
panied by his aid de camp and es- 
teemed friend, Sir Thomas Dyer, and 
carried to Lord Keith's ship, 

«When the French army had total- 
ly withdrawn, the attention of the En- 
glish was directed to those miserably 
wounded men who were left on the 
field of battle; and the spectacle, 
from the contractedness of the ground 
of action, was really horrible. Those 
who have never seen such a sight, 
must not suppose that the effect of 
this scene atogethe? consists in the 
groans and lamentations of the dying ; 
no, it is the gallant resolution with 
which these acute and terrible suffer- 
ings are borne, the energy of the soul, 
subduing the violence of bodily pain ; 
the character of the soldier supported 
in these last moments, which excite 
the feelings, and annihilate the rage 
of hostility. 

*¢ During the action several explo- 
sions were heard and seen in different 

arts of the field, They were now 
cha to have been occasioned by the 
blowing up of tumbrils, set on fire 
by the English shells. On the ground 
were found about 1700 French killed 
‘or wounded, 1040 of whom were bu- 
ried in the course of two days on the 
field of battle. If the calculation be 
carried on in the general proportion 
of wounded to killed, the enemy's 
loss would appear to have been very 
considerable indeed, but the number, 
including the prisoners, at the fairest 
estimation, amounted to about 4000 
men, amongst which were most. of 
their. principal officers, killed or 
wounded. General Roiz lay dead in 
the rear of the redoubt on the right ; 
in his pockets were found the order 
for the attack, and a letter from Ge- 
neral Menou of an interesting nature, 
Two pieces of cannon were abana 
doned, one of aig an ay an 
eight pounder, was lying within four 

a er the wR ‘The four 
beautiful horses killed which drew it, 
and several artillery men. It seems 
that a discharge of grape ffom the 


24th had effected this, when the 
French during the darkness had 
brought the gun up by accident 
in front of the battery. Four hun- 
dred horses were also lying on the 
field, most of them on the left of the 
ruins, In this battle the French stand- 
ard wastaken. Serjeant Sinclair of 
the 42d regiment, and a private of 
the Minorca, whose name unfortu- 
nately cannot now be acquired, claim- 
ed equally the trophy, and it appears 
that each merited the honour; Ser- 
jeant Sinclair first took it, but being 
ordered forwards by an officer, he 
gave it to a private, who was killed. 
When the Aaa advanced, the 
French had recovered the colours ; but 
the private wrested them from the 
man who had possession, and then 
bayonetted him. General Regnier 
states, that the battalion to which 
these colours belonged was composed 
chiefly of Copts; but how Copts 
came to carry a standard, on which 
le Passage de la Serivia, le Passage 
du Tagliamento, le Passage del’ Isonzo, 
ta Prise de Graz, le Pont de Lodi, are 
inscribed, General Regnier van only 
explain. 

*€ The loss of the English was six 
officers and 233 men ditto ; wounded, 
60 officers, 1190 men; three officers, 
29 men missing. The English tents 
were torn to pieces by the shot, and 
thousands of brass cannon balls were 
glistening in the sand. Several ser- 
vants had been killed in the tents, and 
numerous miraculous escapes of the 
sick lying in them are to be told.’ 
(p..32-—-7-) 

From this well written account we 
also take the following statement of 
the conduct of Bonaparte, which we 
hope is not true for the honour of hu- 
manity. 

“© General Hutchinson was very 
angry with the Turks for still conti- 
nuing the practice of mangiing and 
cutting off the heads of the prisoners ; 
and the Captain Pacha, at his remon- 
strance, issued again very severe orders 
against it; but the Turks justified 
themselves for the massacre of the 
French by the massacre at Jaffa. As 
this act and the poisoning of the sick 
have never been credited, because of 
stich enormities being so incredibly 
atrocious, a digression to authenticate 
them may not be deemed . intrusively 
tedious ; and had not the influence of 
power interfered, the act of accusa- 
tion would ,have been preferred in a 


ova 
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more solemn manner, and the damn- 
ing proofs produced by penitent 
agents of these murders ; but neither 
menaces, recompense, nor promises 
can altogether stifle the cries of out- 
raged humanity, and the day for re- 
tribution of justice is only delayed. 

‘¢ Bonaparte having carried the town 
of Jaffa by assault, many of the gar- 
rison were put to the sword ; but the 
greater part flying into the mosques, 
and imploring mercy from their pur- 
suers, were granted their lives; and 
let it be weil remembered, that an 
exasperated army in the moment of 
revenge, when the laws of war justi- 


: fied the rage, yet heard the voice of 


pity, received its impression, and 
proudly refused to be any longer the 
executioners of an unresisting enemy. 
Soldiers of the Italian army, this isa 
laurel wreath worthy of your fame, a 
trophy of which the subsequent trea- 
son of an individual shall not deprive 
you! 

‘¢ Three days afterwards, Bonaparte, 
who had expressed much resentment 
at the compassion manifested by his 
troops, and determined to relieve him. 
self from the maintenance and care of 
three thousand eight hundred prison- 
ers,* ordered them to be marched toa 
rising ground near Jaffa; where a di- 
vision of French infantry formed 
against them. When the Turks had 
entered into their fatal alignment, and 
the mournful preparations were com- 


«¢* Bonaparte had in person inspected 
previously the whole body, amounting 
to near five thousand men, with the ob- 
ject of saving those who belonged to 
the towns he was preparing to attack, 
The age and noble physiognomy of a 
veteran Janissary attracted his observa- 
tion, and he asked him sharply, “ Old 
man, what did you do here?” The Ja- 
nissary, undaunted, replied, I must 
answer that question by asking you the 
same, your answer will be, that you 
came to serve your Sultan ; so did I 
mine.” The intrepid frankness of the 
reply excited universal inierest in his fa- 
vour, Bonaparte even smiled. “ He 
is saved,” whispered some of the aids 
de camp. “ You know not Bonaparte,” 
observed one who had served with him 
in Italy, “ that smile, I speak from ex= 
perience, does not proceed trom the 
sentiment of benevolence, remember 
what I say.”” The opinion was too 
true. The Janissary was left.in the 
tanks, doomed to death, and suffered, 


pleted, the signal gun fired. Vollies 
of musquetry and grape instantly play- 
ed against them ; and Bonaparte, who 
had been regarding the scene through 
a telescope, when he saw the smoke 
ascending, could not. restrain his joy, 
but broke out into exclamations of 
approval ; indeed, he had just reason 
to dread the refusal of his troops thus 
to dishonour themselves. Kleber had 
remonstrated in the most strenuous 
manner, und the officer of the Etat 
Major who commanded (for the gene- 
ral to whom the division belonged 
was absent) even refused to execute 
the order without a, written instruc- 
tion: but Bonaparte was too cautious, 
and sent Beithier to enforce obedi- 
ence. 

**When the Turks had all fallen,the 
French troops humanely endeavoured 
to put a period to the sufferings of 
the wounded, but some time elapsed 
before the bayonet could finish what 
the fire had not destroyed, and pro- 
bably many languished days in ago- 
ny. Several French officers, by whom 
partly these details are furnished, de- 
clared, that it was a scene, the retros. 
pect of which tormented their recol. 
lection, and that they could not re. 
flect on it without horror, accustomed 
as they had been to sights of cruelty. 

«These were the prisoners whomAs- 
salini, in his very able work on the 
Plague, alludes to, when he says that 
for three days the Turks shewed no 
fig of that disease, and it was 
their putrifying remains which pro- 
duced the pestilential malady, which 
he describes as afterwards making 
such ravages in the French army. 

‘¢ Their bones still lie in heaps, and 
are shewn to every traveller who ar- 
rives; mor can they be confounded 
with those who perished in the as- 
sault, since this field of butchery lies 
a mile from the town. 

*¢ Such a fact should not, however, 
be alledged without some proof, or 
leading circumstance stronger than 
assertion being produced to support 
it ; but there would be a want of ge- 
nerosity in naming individuals, and 
branding them to the latest posterity 
with infamy for obeying a command 
when their submission became an act 
of necessity, since the whole army 
did not mutiny against the execution ; 
therefore to establish farther the au- 
thenticity of the relation, this. only 
can be mentioned, that it was Bonn’s 
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division which fired, and thus every 
one is afforded the opportunity of sa- 
tisfying themselves respecting the 
truth, by enquiring of officers serving 
in the different brigades composing 
this division. 

‘* The next circumstance is of a na- 
ture which requires indeed the most 
particular details to establish, since 
the idea can scarce be entertained that 
the commander of an army should or- 
der his own countrymen (or if not 
immediately such, those amongst 
whom he had heen naturalized,) to be 
deprived of existence, when in‘a state 
which required the kindest considera: 
tion. But the annals of France re- 
cord the frightful crimes of a Robe- 
spicrre, a Carriere, and historical 
truth must now recite one equal to 
any which has blackened its page. 

‘*Bonaparte finding that his hospitals 
at Jaffa were crowded with sick, sent 
fora physician, whose name should 
be inscribed in letters of gold, but 
which from weighty reasons cannot be 
here inserted: on his arrival he en- 
tered into a long conversation with 
him respecting the danger of conta- 
gion, concluding at last with the re- 
mark, that something must be done 
to remedy the evil, and that the de- 


struction of the sick at present in the- 


hospital was the only measure which 
could be adopted. The physician, 
alarmed at the proposal, bold in the 
confidence of virtue and the cause of 
humanity, remonstrated vehemently, 
representing the cruelty as well as the 
atrocity of such a murder; but find- 
ing that Bonaparte persevered and 
menaced, he indignantly left the tent, 
with this memorable observation : 
* Neither my principles, nor the cha- 
racter of my profession, will , allow 
me to become a human butcher ; and, 
General, if such qualities as you in- 
sinuate are necessary to form a great 
man, I thank my God that I do not 
powess them.” 

‘* Bonaparte was not to be diverted 
from his object by moral considerati- 
ons; he persevered, and found an a- 
pothecary who (dreading the weight 
of power, but who since has made an 
atonement to/his mind by unequivo- 
cally confessing the fact) consented to 
become his agent, and to administer 
poison to the sick. Opium at night 
was distributed in gratifying food, 
the wretched unsuspecting victims 
banqueted, and in a few hours five 
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hundred and eighty soldiers, who had 
suffered so much} for their cayntry, 
perished thus miserably by the order 
of its idol! 

** Isthere a Frenchman whose blood * 
does not chill with horror at the reci- 
tal of such a fact? Surely the manes 
of these murdered unoffending people 
must be now hovering round the seat 
of government, and ...... 

‘© If a doubt should still exist as to 
the veracity of this statement, let the 
members of the Institute at Cairo be 
asked what passed in their sitting af- 
ter the return of Bonaparte from Sy- 
ria: they will relate that the same 
virtuous physician, who refused to 
become the destroyer of those com- 
mitted to his protection, accused Bo- 
naparte of high treason in the full 
assembly, against the honour of 
France, her children, and humanity ; 
that he entered into the full details of 
the poisoning of the sick, and the 
massacre of the garrison, aggravating 
these crimes by charging Bonaparte 
with strangling, previously at Roset- 
ta, a number of French and Copts, 
who were ill of the plague; thus 
proving that this disposal of his sick 
was a premeditated plan, which he 
wished to introduce into general prac- 
tice. In vain Bonaparte attempted 
to justify himself ;* the members sat 
petrified with terror, and almost 
doubted whether the scene passing 
before their eyes was not illusion. As- 
suredly all these proceedings will not 
be found in the minutes of the Insti- 


‘ , 

* Bonaparte pleaded that he ordered 
the garrison to be destrOyed, because he 
had not provisions to maintain them, or 
strength enough to guard them; and 
that it was evident if they escaped, they 
would act against the French, since a- 
Mmongst the prisoners were five hundred 
of the garrison of E! Arish, who had pro- 
mised not to serve again, (they had been 
compelled in passing through Jaffa by 
the commandment to serve); and that 
he destroyed the sick to prevent Conta- 
gion, and save themselves from falling 
into the hands of the Turks ; but these 
arguments, however specious, were re- 
futed directly, and Bonaparte was at 
last obliged to rest his defence on the 
| re of Machiavel. When he af- 
erwards left Egypt, the Scavens were 
soangty at being left behind, contrary 
to promise, that they erected the physi- 
cian president of the institute; an act 
which spoke for itself fully, 











tute; no, Bonaparte’s policy foresaw 
the danger, and power produced the 
erasure; but let no man, calculating 
on the force of circumstances which 
may prevent such an avowal as is so- 
licited, presume on this to deny the 
whole: there are records which re- 
main, and which in due season will 
be produced. In the interim, this 
representation will be sufficient to 
stimulate enquiry; and, Frenchmen, 
your honour is indeed interested in the 
examination, 

' ¢¢Let us hope also that in no country 
will there be found another man of 
such Machiavelian principles, as by 
sophistry to palliate those transac- 
tions; nor must the judgment abuse 
itself by bringing to recollection the 
horrors of the French revolution, and 
thus diminishing the force of those 
crimes by the frequency of equal guilt 
in France during her contest for Li- 
berty or Slavery.” (p. 727+) 


* An ancedote, after what has been 
said against, should, however, be re- 
diated, as a proof of the commanding ge- 
nius of Bonaparte, and will be told as 
repeated by a Frenchman.of high con- 
sideration. * Bonaparte, notwithstand- 
ing his successes and fame, was Consi- 
dered by those who knew him best, as 
not in himself possessing the great qual- 
ities ascribed to him. We regarded him 
as indebted more to an extraordinary 
peculiar good fortune, forcing irresisti- 
ble circumstances to his advantage, than 
to his own abilitics and exertions. Af- 
ter his disasters and repulse at Acre, our 
‘opinion was confirmed, and we expect- 
ed to see him return dejected, conscious 
of disgrace, his shame aggravated by the 
recollection of his having sent a mes- 
senger with a dispatch, and which was 
read in the institute, in which he ex- 
pressed himself, * In three days | shall 
be in Acre; when you open this, be 
assured that Dgezza Pacha is no more.’ 
—The day before he entered Cairo, we 
received orders, to our astonishment, to 
prepare illuminations, triumphal arches, 
-&c. for honour to the conquerors of Sy- 
ria, and of Dgezza Pacha. The troops 
who had despondingly anticipated a 
different reception, whose murmurs 
‘ against the man who had planned their 
expedition amounted to mutiny, whose 
expressions cven menaced death to him 
as an atonement for their seven thousand 
comrades who had perished, saw with 
surprise the honours paid to them ; heard 
their chief and themselves stiled con- 
querors; and, in the delirium of vanity, 
forgot their injuries and defeats. The 
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The sketch of the Pyramids is very 
interesting to the curious reader.— 

© To relieve the exaui which the 
present indolent state of the army 
produced, and particularly as no per- 
mission was given to enter into Cairo, 
the Pyramids, distant only about four 
miles, had become the constant sub- 
ject of occupation; and the very sol- 
diers in going there, seemed to finda 
recompence for many of their toils, to 
exult more in their triumphs, and 
feel the enjoyment which travellees 
must experience on attaining the uiti- 
mate object of their research. Their 
minds were aggrandized with honest 
pride, and honourable reflections. 

“* The Pyramids, which ave conse- 
crated from the most remote antiquity, 
as forming one of the seven wonders 
of the world, at a distance impose nei- 
ther awe nor any idea of stupendous 
magnificence; they are situated on 
the immediate borders of the Desert, 
which elevates itself like a cliff above 
the cultivated country: their form, if 
one of the objects of their construc. 
tion was to excite surprise at theic 
grandeur and altitude, was the worst 
which could be conceived, but when 
arrived at the very base of the great 
Pyramid, then its wonders require 
sitive vision to credit, The mind is 
lost in the calculation, and the eye, 
unaccustomed to such masses, cannot 
imagine to itself such dimensions. The 
vastness of the granite blocks, the 
quantity of labour which must have 
been employed, the lever which must 
have been necessary to raise such stu- 

endous masses of rock, its original 
auty from the various coloured 


\ 


next morning Bonaparte, assured of the 
intoxication still continuing, assembled 
his army on parade, distributed rewards, 
then moved forwards a battalion of 
grenadiers, whom he upbraided for 
having refused to make another assault 
on Acre, and sentenced them to casy 
their arms slung behind, till their cha- 
tacter was retrieved.” It was then, 
said the narrator, we pronounced Boaa- 
parte really a great man, We confessed 
his knowledge of human nature, whe 
in a few hours could so improve his si- 
tuation, and reassume his influence, as 
to disgrace those very men, who the day 
before would, with the applause o/ their 
comrades (now approving of their dis- 
honour) had he uttered a word of cca- 
sure, have instantly assassiuated him. 
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marbles, porphyry and granite, with 
which the sides have been cased, im- 
press with unequal sentiments of ad- 
miration and astonishment. When, 
however, reflection directs the thought 
to the surprising works of ety and 
learning of those ages in which these 
were constructed, and contrasts the 
present abject race of their posterity, 
the mind cannot but lament the de- 
gradation of such a portion of human 
nature, and consider the Pyramids as 
@ monument for melancholy instruc- 
tion. 

“* The height of the largePyramid is 
at last definitively ascertained by the 
French to be six hundred feet, the 
length of its base seven hundred feet. 
The quantity of cubic feet of solid 
stone is by them estimated to contain 
a sufficiency for the building of a wall 
of four hundred and fifty miles in ex- 
tent, three feet in height, and five 
inches in thickness. Near the top, 
part of the case stili remains, on which 
are supposed to be hieroglyphics ; its 
pinnacle is about thirty yards square, 
on which the French Savans once 
dined, and which was now constantly 
crowded with English. The names 
of Bruce,* of Algernon Sydney, Vol- 
ney, and several others were carved on 
the stones; and it does them no small 
credit to have ventured as solitary 
travellers to the top of this gloomy 

ile. The view from hence is fright- 
ully barren; an immeasurable waste 
of Desert is only interrupted by, the 
narrow flat of cultivated land which 
separates the Deserts of Libya and A- 
sabia, nor can that arid soil, and the 
wretched villages in the valley, afford 
any scene picturesque orgratifying, 
The eye can only rest with any plea- 
sure on the waters of the Nile, the 
island of Rhoda, and some fine orange 
trees in the neighbourhood of Giza. 
These only can refresh the achin 
sight; and yet this view has so fasci- 
nated, as to make Savary believe that 
the poets from hence must have form- 
ed their ideas of Elysium, and so 


* “For the honour of Bruce it should 
be told, that every circumstance tends 
to corroborate his veracity. The French 
made many enquiries, and unite in tes- 
tifying to his reputation; and many of 
the Abyssinians, who came with the 
Caravans, remembered them in the 
country. 

t Several great canals, which sepa- 
rated Memphis from tlie Pyramids of 


enraptured him as to excite his regrets 
that he could not remain during life 
in this garden of bliss. But Savary 
has proved himself a bad judge of the 
beautiful in country and women ; his 
paradise placed in Europe would be 
deserted like a wilderness, and his 
houris become antiquated virgins. 

_ The ascent to the top is very diffi- 
cult, and requires resolution and 
strength; each stone is at Jeast four 
feet high, and the only steps are 
made by each superior one receding to 
form the pyramid, about three feet. 
The descent is more unpleasant, yet 
the soldiers went up and down, with- 
out any accident, perpetually. At 
the base of the north front is a door, 
over which are many hieroglyphics. 
This, Strabo assures us, was originally 
half way up the Pyramid, and that the 
drifting sand has covered the base so 
high. This story would be absurd 
to credit, if only subject to the ob- 
servation that such a quantity of 
drifting sand must necessarily en- 
croach on the cultivated country also, 
which it has not done evidently ; but 
now the French; by digging at the 
four corners, have ascertained the 
base, and found that. no such altera- 
tion has taken place, since it is erected 
on solid rock, and from the excava- 
tions around, there is evident proof 
that the bodies of the Pyramids, are 
constructed of this rock; the huge 
masses of porphyry and granite used 
to case them were brought from the 
neighbourhood of Cossir, on the Red 
Sea. By the door at the north front 
is the entrance into the interior of the 
Pyramid, into the sanctum of the 
wonder of the world. The passage 
at first is very narrow and low, then 
afterwards enlarges, At the extremity 
of one branch is a well, the depth of 
which was never ascertained, Another 
passage communicates to several 
chambers, in the largest of which is 


_ a stone coffin, the lid is taken away, 


and several attempts have been made 
to break the sarcophagus, fortunately 
the hardness of the stone resisted the 
gothic violence. The Arabs pretend, 
that the corpse of a man, with his 


Sacarah, did furnish the Greeks with 
the idea of their infernal rivers, Ache- 
ton, Cocytus, and Lethe ; but it required 
Savary’s imagination to place the Ely- 
sian fields here on account of the beauty 
of the scenery. 
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sword and some gold ornaments, were 
found at the first opening of the coffin ; 
but these traditions are toa vague to 
collect any positive information from. 
The only certain fact seems to be, 
that therein reposed the corpse of that 
prince, for whose memory this stupen- 
dous structure was erected. 

“¢ There are two other very large 
pyramids, one of which Murad Bey 
attempted to open; many stones were 
dug out, when the labour was found 
so hydra-headed, that avarice was 
obliged to abandon the design, and 
thus this- uncompleted work of de- 
struction remains as a monument for 
the preservation of the rest. There are 
the ruins of about thirteen smaller 
ones, numerous catacombs in the rocks 
in many of which the colours of the 
bas relief on the walls are preserved 
perfectly fresh. From these circum- 
stances, the corresponding Pyramids 
of Sacarah, and the plain of Mum- 
mies, no doubt can remain of these 
gigantic piles having been intended 
to inclose the bodies, and perpetuate 
the fame of princes who hoped in such 
mighty characters to have their renown 
recorded for ever, but whose ashes 
are dispersed like those of their meaner 
subjects, and of whose name history 
retains no trace. Ambition may 
hence receive instruction, and morti- 
fied pride consolation. 

‘¢ Sixty yards to the right of the 
great pyramid from the eastward front, 
and facing Cairo, is the celebrated 
Sphynx. This enormous figure is 
carved out of one stone, and the 
French have uncovered more of the 
form than had been seen for centuries : 
the expression of the face is feminine 
and nubian, but all her features have 
been mutilated by barbarous fanatics ; 
the feet are not visible, she has no 
breasts, and the rock seems only to 
have been cut out so as: to mark the 
back of a lion, which representation 
is said to signify that the Nile in- 
creases when the sun passes from Leo 
into Virgo. The height is twenty-six 
feet, the circumference of the head is 
twelve feet, the length of the back is 
not exactly ascertained, but from 
what can be seen is _probably., sixty 
feet; the top of the head being hol- 
lowed -out, favours the supposition 
that the priests, concealing themselves 
there, delivered those oracles which 
the miserable rabble believed proceeded 
from the God direct. Others have 

VoL, II, 


conjectured, that there way a subter- 
raneous communication between this 
and the. Pyramids, which idea is pro- 
ved to be erroneous, as the neck is 
found to be solid. The sphynx cer- 
tainly has been hewn out of the solid 
rock, on which the figure seems now 
to decline. The learned Mr. Bryant 
has therefore proved perfectly correct 
in his hypothesis respecting its forma- 
tion. 

‘«¢ Tothe north-east, in the plain of 
the cultivated country, and about a 
mile from the Pyramids, are seen two 
bridges of Saracen architecture; far 
what purpose these were constructed 
cannot be discewered ; as they afford 
at present no advantage of communi- 
cation at any season of the year; one 
bridge is considerably larger than the 
other, and thearches of both are nu- 
merous. 

** About thirteen miles distant are 
seen the Pyramids of Sacarah, which 
are not so large as those of Giza; un- 
der them are the celebrated Mammy 
Pits, which extend several leagues, 
tradition affirms as far as the great 
Pyramids of Giza. 

‘¢ The operation of descending into 
these pits iseextremely disagreeable. 
Bedouin Arabs are the conductors, 
who bring the adventurers to some 
holes, down which they sling them- 
selves by a rope about thirty yards, 
whilst the loose stones tumbling from 
above inflict the severest injuries; on 
reaching the bottom, they are shewn 
an opening like an oven, to get into 
which they are obliged to fall flat on 
their faces, and creep in that manner, 
or rather shove themselves backwards, 
their legs necessarily going first, for 
fear of suffocation, for twenty yards, 
over rubbish and ruins, in total dark- 
ness. 

«« The height of the passage does 
not really admit of the sinallest bend 
in the person to assist the progress ; 
when this uncomfortable avenue is pas- 
sed, the catacombs or vaults allow of 
a man’s standing upright. 

** In the bird-pits millions of earth- 
en pots lie, in the recesses in which 
the sacred birds of Egypt, particularly 
the Ibis, are enclosed, and occasion- 
ally the bones of animals are found : 
these pots are closed by a strong ce- 
ment, which no air can penetrate; 
when broken, there drops out what is 
apparently a lump of burnt cinders, 
which proves to be the cloth in which 
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the bodies were preserved.* In almost 
all, the string which bound them re- 
mains perfect, and their feathers are 
preserved with their very shades of 
colour. 

«© The mummy-pits, where human 
bodies are deposited, have been much 
ransacked by the French, at least that 
part which was open to their research- 
es; still several whole bodies are 
found even now, without penetrating 
far, and two or three perfect mum- 
mies have been brought to England. 
Indeed the Arabs, er four sequins, 
would always engage to find and 
bring one into Cairo. 

“©The curiosity of travellers is a 
considerable profit to them, and they 
are incessantly employed in collect- 
ing numerous little idols and broken 
fragments of statues and sculpture, 
which are found in immense quanti- 
ties. A party of officers who had 
been in the pits, and shewn much anx- 
iety in their search for mummies, were 
surprised whilst sitting in the Sheik’s 
house of the village called Menf, and 
which is within two hundred yards 
of the catacombs, to see during the 
repast they were making, some ‘Arabs 
bring a basket with great eagerness. 
The officers naturally supposed that 
they were about to produce some ac- 
ceptable increase of provisions, when, 
on laying down the basket, they were 
presented with the sight of four hu- 
man heads, three of which retained 
their eyes, and each a beautiful set of 
teeth, three arms with hands, two legs 
with feet attached, one foot separate, 
and on all of which the nails were 
perfect, and sinews distinct. The 
Arabs had collected them with much 
zeal, in the anticipation of reward, 
supposing that the English would pur- 
chase at any rate such precious anti- 
quities; an Italian servant did give a 
tolerable consideration for the remains, 
calculating, that on his return to his 
ewn country, he should at least ob- 
tain for them their weight in gold. 

** Inthe wretched hovel where this 
singular market was established, lay 
on the floor a flat stone, of three feet 
in length, and two in breadth, on 
which were sculptured fourteen or fif- 
teen figures of women, apparently 
dancing, with a great many lines of 


* One of them is to be secn in the 
European museum, King-street, St. 
James’s square 
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hieroglyphics incribed above and be- 
neath them, 

‘¢ The natives could not restrain 
their smile of conceit on seeing the 
English regard a stone with such seri- 
ous attention, and as a Mameluke 
explained, laughed heartily at some 
good jokes amongst themselves about 
Christian ignorance. 

‘* Mr, Hammer, foreign secretary 
to Sir Sidney Smith, a gentleman 
whose services are most gratefully ac- 
knowledged by that officer, and whose 

rfect Arabic knowledge enabled 

im to prosecute the most interesting 
researches, afterwards removed this 
very stone, and sent it to Vienna. 

«© Between the Pyramids of Saca- 
rah and of Giza is supposed to have 
been situated the celebrated city of 
Memphis, and that the plain of mum- 
mies was the burying ground. His- 
torians have never agreed, however, 
as to its positive situation; but the 
French working in some ruins, found 
the hand of the colossal statue of Vul- 
can, which originally stood in Mem- 
phis, and which may, be deemed good 
circumstantial evidence of the scite 
being about that spot. This hand 
was taken from the French at Alex- 
andria, and will be lodged with the 
other antiquities, manuscripts, and 
valuable trophies brought from thence 
in the British Museum; when the 
public may hope to receive an accu- 
rate account of the whole ftom Colo- 
nel Turner, of the Guards, whose 
learning and particular attention to 
this branch of science justly selected 
him as the proper person to have 
charge of, and add to the collection 
of those valuable monuments.” 


EE 


VII. Mrs. Gururie’s Tour 
through the Crimga, &e. 
(Concluded from Vol. Il, Page 46.) 


ee HERE is still another custom 

however, which I neglected to 
mention, viz. a leathern belt sewed 
round the waist of female children §n 
Circassia, and which is renewed as 
often as burst by the growth of the 
girl, till the nuptial night, when it is 
cut loose by the sabre of the husband 
in defiance of the bride's resistance. 
It is not easy to find, in this ancient 
usage, the origin of the struggle 
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which took place between the spartan 
bride and her husband, before he 
could untic the zone, where marriage 
seemed a species of privileged rope ! 
P- 250, 252. 

Letters LXxXvI to Lxxx. This 
sketch of history begins with the first 
attempts of the Greeks to plant colo- 
nies on the shores of the Euxine, after 
being appointed by the Argonautic 
expedition of the commercial advan- 
tages which those countries offered to 
a maritime people. She then speaks 
of the establishment of two Thessalian 
colonies at the mouths of the Danube 
and Dniester, and of a number found 
by the Milesians, or Larians, on the 
north and south coasts of the black 
sea. She mentions Milesian, Mega- 
rian, and Tynian colonies, planted on 
the west side of the Euxine, along the 
Dacian, Mesian, and Thracian coasts, 
Achean and Lacedemonian. settle- 
ments founded on the Luban shore, 
the abode of the fameus Pelasgi, or 
Purateo of antiquity ; and some more 
colonies on the east coast of the Eux- 
ine in the ancient kingdom of Colchis, 
so well known from the story of the 
golden fleece. There the enterprising 
Milesians built cities on the noble ri- 
ver Thasis, to monopolize the lucrative 
India trade, which had already en- 
riched the countries that it passed 
through from the Caspian to the Eux- 
ine seas, even before the time of the 
Grecian colonization. In illustration 
of this fact, she. mentions some greek 
cities still existing on the Lyrus, or 
Lun, in the days of Strabo, probably 
raised and supported by the passage 
of the Indian goods up that river; 
and then informs us, that besides 
building several new cities in the Col- 
chis, the Larians repaired some of 
the antient, such as /&a the capital 
of the unhappy king of Colchis, the 
victim of the Argonautic expedition, 
and Cyta, the birth-place of his Me 
dia. Lastly, she shows the probabi- 
lity of the Egyptians having left a 
colony in Colchis, at the same time, 
that they planted one in Greece, and 
rode triumphant up the Euxine: and 
hazards a conjecture on the origin of 
the story of the Amazons. 

That our readers may form an 
idea. of the work, the Tilening is 
transcribed from the table of contents 
which make up one hundred letters, 
six of which are a supplement by the 
editor, to which is added an appendix. 
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‘* The Mithridatic conquest of the 
Greek colonies on the Euxine, with a 
slight sketch of the military career of 
that Asiatic hero. The Roman con- 
quest of the Euxine colonies, by Lu- 
cullus, Pompey, and Julius Cesar, 
the addition made. to them by the 
conquests of Trajan, restored to the 
Scythians by the ceconomic and poli- 
tic Adrian. The author shows to 
whom we owe our knowledge of the 
antient geography of those countries. 
She next shows, that the Venetians, 
by assisting the latins to mount the 
throne of Constantinople, became the 
most favoured mercantile nation, and 
monopolized the Euxine commerce. 
She then gives the names of their set- 
tlement on that sea, &c; but in turn 
the Genoese supplant them by the 
same arts that raised the Venetians:to 
the dominion of the Euxine, and ac- 
quire extraordinary privileges from the 
grateful Michael Palceologus, whom 
they assisted to recover his throne. 
They then re-build Theddocia, and 
obtain a charter of privileges from the 
Chan of Kozario (asthe Taurida was 
then called) for their city, under its 
new name of Caffa; which they art- 
fully and secretly fortify in order to 
become independent of the sovereign. 
The Genoese now acquire so great an 
ascendance in Kozarie, as to become 
umpires in all disputes among the 
princes of the blood, and even to in- 
fluence the election of the chantill, 
grown giddy with excess of prosperity, 
they set the power of the Chan at de- 
fiance; and, after insulting him, 
laugh at his vengeance behind the for- 
tified walls, till they alarm by their 
insolence and pride the other nations 
on the shores of the Euxine, who at- 
tack their Genoese settlements in Asia 
Minor, and are next flying to the aid 
of the injured prince, when the repub- 
licans are most miraculously delivered 
from their critical situation by the 
arms of Gengis Chan. The Genoese, 
though delivered in so unexpected a 
manner from the imminent danger to 
which their wanton usurpition had 
exposed them, fall into a still greater 
150 years atterward,, by the very 
same tyrannic conduct. Fortune, 
however, did not befriend them a se- 
cond time ; for the insulted Tartars 
calling in the powerful aid of the 
tudhtich conqueror Mahomet ITI. their 
proud city was attacked and taken, 
and the insolent inhabitants of Caffac 

is 
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carried into turkish slavery by the 
lieutenant of Mahomet; an event 
which furnishes the historical sketch 
ot the Euxine colonies, from their 
first establishment down to the turkish 
conquest. The author begins in this 
letter: a similar historic sketch of the 
Euxine commerce, with that of the 
greek colonies on its coasts, and shews 
that there first sources of riches and 
power were the fisheries of Asia Mi- 
nor and the Bosphorus, and that the 
next was the lucrative East India 
trade which flowed into the Euxine at 
that period, by the Caspian, Cyrus, 
and Phasis. She speaks of the roman 
commerce on the Euxine, and points 
out some curious articles which the 
Romans received from the India 
merchants by this channel: remarking 
on the comparative commercial indo- 
lence of that warlike nation, when 
contrasted with the active industry of 
their grecian predecessors. On the 
roman chinese silk trade, by the same 
channel, with the curious circum- 
stance of the roman ladies unravelling 
the chinese webs, (as at that time 
they brought no raw silk to market, ) 
in order to work it up a second time 
into mixt transparent stuffs, the vests 
of lace of antiquity, then in fashion 
at Rome. She next shows, from Pli- 
ny, the immense sums of money that 
were sent yearly for goods to the east ; 
which seems to have been then, as in 
all ages, the great drain of European 
specie, She next treats of the venetian 
and genoese commerce in the Euxine; 
and shows, that they conducted the 
rich India trade much in the same 
manner with their classic predecessors, 
and points out a‘branch of it directed 
to the north by the golden horde of 
Tartars, possessing Astracan and 
other citics on the Volga, &c. She 
then speaks of the naval stores fur- 
nished by the antient kingdom of 
Colchis, and makes some mention of 
the famous city of Diorcurius, or Se- 
bastapolis, the great colchid mart, 
where the Romans found it their in- 
terest to keep 120 interpreters for the 
facility of commerce. The author 
now treats of the Euxine commerce at 
large in all its branches, as well as 
that of Mestis, or sea of Asoff, and 
pursues the subject gradually all 
round their coasts, mentioning all the 
principal cities and their respective 
trades. Before quitting the north 
shore of the Euxine, which she treats 


much more in detail than the rest of 
its circumference, from having visited 
every spot on it in her tour (for she 
only speaks historically of the remain- 
der) she gives some curious speci- 
mens of the accurate and interesting 
information collected by the first 
Greek historian, »Herodotus, during 
his travels on this coast two thousand 
years ago; and then examines the 
foundation and justice of Strabo's phi- 
lippic against the Greeks, for having 
taught the Scythians the slave trade, 
which was the principal article of bar- 
ter in these countries. She continues 
her commercial review of the Euxine 
sea-ports; and, after quitting the 
north shore, descends to the west, 
along the coast of Dacia, Moesia, 
and Thrace, down to the antient 
Byzantium, now Constantinople ; 
and then, crossing the Thracian 
Bosphorus, she takes a similar com- 
mercial view of the principal' Greek 
cities in Asia, Minor, viz. all along 
the coasts of the antient Bythinia, 
Paphlagonia, and Pontus, till she ar- 
rived at Trophezius, now Trebisond. 
The author gives a particular descrip- 
tion of the antient Greek colony of 
Trapezius, still more famous in the 
middje ages under its present name 
of Trebisond, as it then became the 
residence of one of the three Greek 
Emperors, whose unhappy division 
Jost the Roman empire, and seated a 
turk on the throne of the Czsars. 
Our author likewise makes mention of 
some cities on each side of Trebisond, 
and finishes her sketch of the Euxine 
commerce at the borders of Colchis, 
as she had already treated of the trade 
of that antient kingdom. Explains 
the author's reasons for having set 
down the river Bog as the Axiacus in 
her map, instead of Hypanis, as some 
have supposed it; and she evidently 
shows, that by this last erroneous 
supposition, tie whole antient geo- 
gtaphy of the primitive Scythia of 
Herodotus and Strabo is thrown into 
confusion and the position of the 
different Nomada nations of antiquity 
completely displaced ; or as to render 
the geographical descriptions of clas. 
sic authors perfectly unintelligible. 
The Epitor’s introduction to some 
letters on Tauric antiquities, consist- 
ing of ruins, medals monuments, in- 
scriptions, &c. which serve to illus- 
trate the historical facts related in the 
fair Traveller's Tour. Remarks on 


the mutilated state of the Bosphoric 
basso relievos, more especially their 
inscriptions, which are so very impet- 
fect as to render their meaning a mat- 
ter of mere conjecture; while the 
blocks of marble and other stone on 
which they are sculptured are now 
seen most ridiculously transposed by 
the barbarous nations who succeeded 
the Greeks and Romans in the pos- 
session of these countries, as tiey have 
been employed in the construction of 
more modern buildings, and are now 
found peeping out of chnrch walls, 
turrets, &c. &c. Bosphoric mopu- 
ments of the classic times, with greek 
inscriptions and remarks upon their 
sepulchral Bosphoric monuments, ap- 
parently of the middle ages, though 
also containing Greek inscriptions 
with an enumeration of the p same 
commonly seen upon them, divided 
into three different and distinct clas- 
ses. “Examples of three different 
kinds of sepulchral monuments men- 
tioned above, with their inscripti- 
ons; conjectures respecting the mean- 
ing of the three different kinds of bas- 
so relievos, represented on the sepul- 
chral monuments of the Bosphorus. 
An inguiry into the geographical po- 
sitions of Hyperboreans of the anti- 
ents. An inquiry into the species o¢ 
connexion and _ subordination be, 
tween the greek colonies on the Eux 
ine and the mother country. 
APPENDIX. 

No. 1. Tauric medals. 

No. 2. Fragments of Bosphoric 
history, illustrated by medals of its 
kings and cities, in the different cabi- 
nets of Europe; also struck within the 
autient kingdom, and most of them 
in its capital, Panticapeum (now 
Kerch) conclusion of the Bosphoric 
history, by the editor. Catalogue of 
the antient medals inserted in Mrs. 
GuTuHrie’s Tour to the EuxInNE ; 
with references to the letters wherein 
they areemployed to illustrate the text. 

No. 3. Remarks on some Scythian 
and Bosphoric antiques discovered in 
the empire of Russia. 

No. 4, Copy of a paper by the 
editor, on some curious objects of an- 
tiquity found in the antient greek 
tombs mentioned in letter V. of the 
Tour, as having been lately discove- 
red at the mouth of the Dniester, or 
Tyros, and now in his collection. 

No. 5. A third paper sent at the 
same time with the second (as a kind 
of appendix,) August 25, 1798. 
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No. 6. Description of some curj- 
ous Grecian tombs discovered at the 
mouth of the Dniester, the Tyros of 
the antients, with the antiques found 
in them, one of which is in the imperial 
cabinet, and two in the possession of 
Dr. GuTarie in St. Petersburg &c. 

No. 7. Description of a curious 
egyptian antique, in the collection of 
Dr. Matthew Guthrie, of St. Peters- 
burg. 
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VIIL A Journan of the Forces, 
which sailed from the Downs, in 
April 1800. On a secret expedi- 
tion under the command of Lieutenant 
General Prcor, till their arrival 
in Minorca. By Aneas Anderson, 
4to. Qi. 25. bds. ' 


Nie from the nature of 2 Journal 
is a most simple detail of the 
expedition into Egypt, enlivened by 
amusing incidents which fell out on 
the voyage, and after their arrival in 
that far famed country.—The ac- 
count of Malta is deserving of ‘atten- 
tion. : 

** The island of Malta is separated 
from that of Goza, by a strait of about 
five miles in breadth, in the centre of 
which appears the small island of 
Cumina. 

“* The greatest breadth of Malta is 
about twelve miles, its length twenty, 
and it is sixty in circumference. Goza 
is not more than half the former, ei- 
ther in cireuit or diameter. Cumina 
is not quite a mile in breadth, and 
about three miles long; but it is cul- 
tivated, and fruitful in corn. It pos- 
sesses a fort, which was erected in the 
year 1618. 

‘* Malta contains two cities and 
twenty-two small towns, or cazals, a 
derivative word from the Arabic, sig- 
nifying a station; and sufficiently 
proves that these villages were gradu- 
ally formed from the col'ected habita- 
tions of labourers, who successively 
built their huts on those spots which 
formed situations convenient to their 
particular employment. Av rise not 
dissimilar to that of the borough 
towns of our own country. 

** Citta Vecchia, or the old city, 
whose scite is on the highest ground 
in the island, and near the centre of 
it was the ancient capital ; but the ci- 
ty of La Valetta, where the govern- 
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ment resides, is the actual metropolis 
of the island. Its dependencies, 
which are enclosed within stupendous 
fortifications, are considered as so 
many distinct towns. _ Besides the ca- 
zals, there are small groupes of houses 
scattered about the country. The 
coast is defended by entrenchments, 
batteries, and towers, from whence the 
inhabitants give advice, by signal or 
fires, of any suspected an that 
may be seen at sea. These towers, 
built at a small distance from each 
other, and forming a curve, the ex- 
tremities of which reach to the two 
castles, placed at the entrance of the 
harbour, repeat the ‘signals with such 
rapidity as ensures the prompt defence 
of the whole coast. 

** Besides the two chief harbours 
between which the city of La Valetta 
is situated, there are several bays, 
where vessels may ride with safety. 
Two of the most considerable are St. 
Paul's Bay, and that of Marzo Sci- 
rocco, where the Turks landed in the 
year 1556. 

‘* The whole of the coast affords op- 
portunities for landing, except the 
southern part, which is bold, rocky, 
and of a great height. 

** The island of Goza has no har- 
bour, but several bays. Its coasts.are 
alsu furnished with towers, whose sig- 
nals, repeated by the fort at Cumina, 
very rapidly communicate the alarm 
to Malta. It contains one castle, one 
town, and six cazals. 

** The city of La Valetta was built, 
or at least its foundations were laid, 
in the year 1566. The elevation of 
the spot, and its position, between the 
two great harbours of the island, d:- 
termined the choice of its situation. 
It derives its name from the grand 
master La Valette, who, after having 
sustained a siege against the Turks, 
with very unequal numbers, and al- 
most incredible efforts of courage, and 
fearing another and more powerful 
descent from the Ottoman troops, ob- 
tained supplies from the court of Spain 
and caused the walls of the new city 
to be traced according to a plan con- 
ceived and laid down by himself. The 
inhabitants of either sex and of every 
age made a voluntary offer of their 
labours towards building the city, 
which would not only prove their de- 
fence, but serve to increase their com- 
merce and secure their wealth: as well 
as increase the importance of the 


island, by the additional protection it 
would give to the trade of Europe in 
the Mediterranean sea. 

“¢ La Valette dying in 1568, it was 
reserved for his successor, De Mont, 
to finish the work, and the whole 
was completed on the 18th of May 
1571. 

‘« The principal attention in build- 
ing this city was paid to the construc- 
tion of fortifications for its defence; 
and the chapel, called La Vittoria, 
built by La Valette, in commemora- 
tion of raising the siege, was at that 
time the only place of worship be- 
longing to the order. 

«© The knights of each nation were 
allotted a particular spot for their ho- 
tels : and that of tke English knights, 
which has since been replaced by the 
Anglo-Bavarian, was fixed in the 
quarter of La Poiorista. 

“* It may also: gratify curiosity to 
be informed, that the knights of cach 
nation were separately attached to the 
defence of a particular post and that 
the assignments of them were accord- 
ing to the following arrangement : 
The k. of Provence, the Bastion of 

St. John, &c. 

Auvergne Ditto St. Michael. 
France Ditto St. James. 

Italy Ditto St. Peter and St, 

Paul. 

Arragon Ditto St. Andrew, 
England Platform of St. Lazarus, 
Germany Bastion of St. Sebastian, 
Castile Ditto St. Barbara. 

*« La Valetta has already been men- 
tioned as seated on a lofty part of the 
island ; and it must now be added, 
that it projects boldly towards the sea 
for about a mile, is washed on cithey 
side by two branches or inlets of it, 
and presents, at the same time, a stu- 
pendous mass of fortifications. p. 
113-117; 

The landing of the British troops 
in Egypt, appears to have been ac- 
complished with the utmost difficulty, 

** The circumstances of delay, both 
at Marmorice, and afterwards at 
Aboukir, gave the French every op- 
portunity of collecting a powerful 
force to oppose the landing of the 
British troops. It consisted of the 
whole infantry of the garrison of 
Alexandria, and 309 horse, compo- 
sing a body of 4000 men, with a large 
proportion of artiliery of every kind. 

** The front of disembarkation 
was narrow, and a sand-hill, which 
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commanded the whole, was considered 
as inaccessible, not only from its per- 
pendicular front, but the unstable 
materials of which it was formed, and 
the strength with which it was guar- 
ded in itself and on its flanks, The 
spaces from the extremities of the 
French position, to the commanding 
hill in the centre, were filled with 
smaller sand-hills, between which, 
soldiery and artillery presented a most 
menacing aspect, Such a position ap- 
pears, from this faint description of it, 
to have been impregnable; and, im- 
pregnable it would have been to any 
other troops, but those which attacked 
it. 

*¢ The line being thus formed, the 
right of the division was to the fort of 
Aboukir, and the left toa block-house 
on the Isthmus, leading to Rosetta. 

** About nine the whole line gave 
way with their oars, by signal from 
Captain Cochrane, who commanded 
the boats on the occasion. Our gun- 
boats then opened on the French bat- 
teries, in order to cover the troops; 
while the French let loose an heavy, 
quick, and most powerful fire of ball, 
bomb, and grape, from the fort, 
block-house, and lines; but fortu- 
nately with very little effect. Three 
of the boats only were sunk, and the 
greater part of the men saved by the 
cutters of the fleet, which were posted 
in the rear for that purpose. 

** When the boats arrived within 
about three hundred yards of the shore 
the enemy opened a most tremendous 
fire of small arms, &c, which did great 
mischief, Between nine and ten, 
however, the boats reached the shore, 
in the most excellent order, and nearly 
at the same moment. Some of the 
troops formed and loaded as they 
quitted the boats, while others pushed 
on without having time to load ; and, 
notwithstanding the rapid fire of mus- 
quetry which assailed them, and the 
violent charge of the enemy, the latter 
were forced to give way. Not more 
than two thousand of our men were on 
shore when the French retreated ; but 
every step was contested and carried. 
‘There was scarce any interval between 
the landing of the troops and their 
pushing up the hills, under difficul- 
tics and amidst dangers that equally 
baffle the powers of description with 
the gallantry that surmounted them. 
Some marched up in an excellent line 
with charged bayonets, while others 


proceeded’ on their hands and knees. 
But, however, they ascended, or what- 
ever dangers they encountered they 
gained their object. ‘ 

“‘ The troops that ascended the 
hill were the 23d regiment, and the 
four flank companies of the goth, under 
the command of Colonel Spencer, 
whose coolness and . intrepidity is 
among the most distinguished features 
of this extraordinary and important 
victory. The 28th and 42d regiments 
under Brigadier-General Oakes, re- 
ceived their merited praise from the 
Commander in Chief. In short, it 
does not appear, in contemplating this 
extraordinary transaction, that any 
branch or department of the navy or 
army engaged in it failed in any one 
point to which it was directed. 

‘© When, however, the British 
troops had gained the top of the hill, 
they charged and broke the lines of 
the enemy, and threw them into such 
confusion, that they began to run in 
all directions, leaving two brass six- 
pounders behind them. The remain- 
der of the reserve took four field pie- 
ces. ‘Thus the French left us in pos- 
session of the field, and six of their 
guns, and retreated, the greater part 
of them, towards Alexandria: the 
rest took refuge in Aboukir. 

** At five o’clock the same evening 
the conquering troops advanced about 
three mileson the road to Alexandria, 
and lay on their arms that night. The 
fort of Aboukir was summoned’ to 
surrender before we proceeded, but on 
its refusal a party was left to reduce 
it, as the General did not wish to 
detain the army a moment from the 
important purposes before us. 

‘« Tn this engagement four officers, 
four serjeants, ninety-four rank and 
file were killed; twenty-six officers, 
thirty-four serjeants, five drummers, 
four hundred and fifty rank and file. 
wounded. One officer, one serjeant, 
one drummer, thirty-two rank and 
file missing. 

‘“¢ The return of killed and wounded 
in the disembarkation was twenty- 
two seamen killed, seven officers and 
sixty-five seamen woanded, and three 
missing. 

** When we mention Ensign War- 
ren with more particular regret, as a 
young man of great promise and the 
noblest virtues, as the sole remaining 
stock of a family which, from the de- 
genetacy of the times, our country 
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cannot afford to lose, we do not mean 
to lessen the merits of Major Ogle of 

the s8th regiment, the Honourable 
Ensign Mead of the goth flank com- 
pany, or Ensign England of the first 
battalion of the s4th regiment, who 
shared with the illustrious youth that 
honourable grave which glory had 
dug for them in the sands of Egypt.” 
P+ 2214. 

The events -immediately preceding 
the capitulation of the French army 
in Egypt, were those which follow : 

** August 22,1802. Th®Honour- 
able Captain Cochrane having entered 
with seven sloopsinto the western har- 
bour of Alexandria, iy the course of 
the preceding evenings Major-General 
Coote determined to move forward, in 
order to take as advanced a position 
near the town of Alexandria as the 
nature of circumstances would admit. 

** Accordingly, at an early hour in 
the morning, the troops advanced 
against the enemy, who was strongly 
posted upon a ridge of high hills, his 
right flank being secured by two 
heavy guns, and his left by two bat- 
teries containing three more, with 
miany field pieces placed in the inter- 
vals of his line. 

The army moved through the sand 
hills in’ three columns, the guards 
forming two upon the right near the 
Jake, and Major-General Ludlow’s 
brigade the third on the left, havin 
the birst battalion of the 27th regi- 
ment in advance. The brigade of 
Major-General Finch composed a re- 
serve. ‘The field artillery was with 
the advanced guard. 

*¢ In this array the troops moved 
forward with the greatest order and 
intrepidity, under an heavy fire of 
cannon and musquetry, and forcing 
the enemy to retreat before them, till 
they were driven within the walls of 
Alexandria. Their loss was very con- 
siderable ; and they left, in the hurry 
of their retreat, seven heavy pieces 
of artillery behind them, which con- 
sequently fell into our hands. 

** In the course of the evening se- 
veral deserters came in from the ene- 
my, who communicated the intelli- 
gence that General Menou had issued 
orders for the purpose of attacking 
our forces on the western side of Alex- 
andria at three o'clock the following 
morning: Measures, therefore were 
immediately adopted to the eastward 
to prevent this attack, and draw the 
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attention of the enemy to that quarter. 
Accordingly, a detachinent of two 
grenadier companies of the goth, two 
hundred of the Chasseurs Britanniques 
and an hundred and fifty of the 23th 
regiment, were ordered to take post 
with our ovt-piquets till two o’clock 
in the morning, at which time (the 23d) 
we doubled the centinels, and extended 
them entirely across the plain. In 
this order we immediately advanced 
on the French piquets, an officer of 
each of the corps above-mentioned 
leading the centinels of his own corps, 
and followed up with the remainder 
of the detachment. 

** When we arrived within about 
musquet shot of the French piquets, 
they immediately fired, and the drum 
beat the retreat. We followed up in 
this manner, till we drove them into 
their strong works, our centinels firing 
as they advanced, which, as the fire 
extended from right to left, had the 
appearance as if our whole arthy was 
advancing on them. 

‘¢ This manceuvre had the desired 
effect, and prevented the enemy from 
making an attack to the westward. 

*¢ When at length day-light ap- 
peared, and the French discovered 
the handfull of men which had filled 
them with so much alarm, and, as it 
were, under their works, they opened 
every gun, mortar, and howitzer they 
could bring to bear on us, but without 
the least effect: for we marched back 
to our camp in slow time and open 
files without the loss of a man, though 
at least thirty pieces of artillery, of 
different kinds, were playing on us. 

“ asth As it wasa very desirable ob- 
ject to pee as near as possible to- 
wards the enemy’s advanced work, 
the redoubt de Bain, Major-General 
Coote ordered Lieutenant-Colone] 
Smith, with the first battalion of the 
2oth regiment, and a small detach- 
ment of the 26th light dragoons, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Kelly, to at- 
tack and drive in the French outposts 
on the right of their position. A bat- 
talion of infantry was also disposed on 
the sand-hills to support them 

** As soon as it was dark, Lieuten- 
ant-Cglonel Smith commenced the 
attack by turning the enemy’s piquets 
and the whole of this service was per- 
formed with such activity and resolu- 
tion, as to secure the means of erecting 
a battery within six hundred yards of 
the redoubt de Bain, 
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*¢ We lost no more than three men 
in this spirited enterprize, while at 
least an hundred of the enemy were 
left dead in the field. 

«© The enemy, exasperated at our 
success, made several attempts to re- 
gain the ground from which they had 
been driven the preceding night, but 
was repulsed with great loss. 

“* This morning we opened four 


* batteries on each side of the town 


against the entrenched encampment of 
the enemy, which soon silenced, and 
compelled them to withdraw, many 
of their guns. 

*‘ Inthe evening General Menou 
sent an aid-de-camp to request an 
armistice for three days, in order to 
prepare a capitulation. 

** At four o'clock in the morning 
hostilities recommenced, and lasted 
till eight o’clock the same evening, 
when another flag of truce came in, 
and the firing ceased, 

«* The terms of capitulation were 
finally agreed upon, and the articles 
signed.” p. 368, 372- 

The conclusion of the volume, is 
spirited and impressive. 

«* Such was the conquest and glory 
acquired by the British arms in Egypt. 
Brighter laurels were never obtained 
by military prowess in any age or 
nation of the world. Unconquerable 
bravery, consolidated by pertect dis- 
cipline, and animated ‘by that ardent 
love of their king and country, which 
is the native, inborn principle of Eng- 
lishmen, produced the splendid at- 
chievements which it is the office of 
this volume to record. 

‘¢ When it is considered that the 
British army had to march through 
acountry which presented almost insu- 
perable difficulties; and that they had 
to contend wish an enemy for upwards 
of two years established in Egypt, 
inured to its burning climate, and in 
— of all the strong holds and 

ortresses; when we reflect that the 
number of troops, of which the hos- 
tile army was composed, exceeded by 
some thousands the whole of the Bri- 
tish force, and had been habituated 
to conquest ; we are at a loss to ex- 
press the high sense which their coun- 
try must entertain, of that intrepidity 
perseverance, and patriotic spirit which 
enabled them to close their brilliant 
career of victory, by obtaining the 
surrender of Alexandria, and the whole 
French army in Egypt.” p. 384) 5- 

VoL, Il. 
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We have been the more copious in 
our selections, because the expedition 
into Egypt will cut so distinguished a. 
figure in the annals of our beloved 
and highly favoured country. 


a 


XI. Reflections on the Resurrection and 
the Ascension of Curist, and of 
the probable consequences of a public 
exhibition of his Ascension which some 
think necessary to the credibility of 
the fact. By Joun Bictano. 
p. 108, 29. bds. Williams. 


HIS curious and __ interesting 

pamphlet .in behalf of Christianity 
would afford us many extracts, but 
our limits confine us to one alone. 

‘* In attempting to investigate the 
probability of that great and import- 
ant event, the ascension of Christ, it 
cannot be deemed unreasonable to 
establish it as a principle, that an 


.essential difference exists between pro- 


babilities, relating to the ordina 

operations of nature, and those whic’ 

relate to the extraordinary operatious 
of the Lord of universal nature; be- 
tween the probable actions of a hu- 
man, and those of a divine agent. No 
finite capacity is competent to form 
a right judgment of the motives and 
conduct of an infinite Being. It must 
appear a degree of mental derange- 
ment to make any pretensions to such 
a competency, if we consider how lit- 
tle we know of the phenomena exhi- 
bited in the physical and moral world, 
after all our boasted attainments in 
philesophy, and our acquaintance 
with history. Our knowledge of the 
works of the creation is exceedingly 
limited and imperfect. We know that 
this terraqueous globe which we inha- 
bit, extensive as its surface appears, 
and divided inte so many different re- 
gions, inhabited by so many nations, 
in a great measure unknown to each 
other, and totally different in language 
and manners, in ideas and opinions, 
is only a point in the solar system, an 
atom in respect ofthe universe: and 
that the whole solar system is only a 
single wheel, and comparatively a 
very small one in the immense machine. 
Modern astronomy has demonstrated, 
beyond a possibility of doubt, the ex- 
istence of innumerable systems moving 
roums thele respective suns, and these 
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suns at s» immeasurable a distance 
from the earth as to have no percep- 
tible annual parrallax. The imagi- 
nation is lost and confounded, at the 
thought of the millions of millions of 
miles the neare-t of those fixed stars 
or suns is removed from us, and 
shrinks at the idea of an inconceiva- 
ble distance. We cannot indeed but 
admire the harmony, the magnifi- 
cence, att! the immensity of the uni- 
verse. We feel ourselves compelled 
to lift up our hearts with our eyes in 
adoration of that supreme, eternal, 
and universal Being, whose power 
and wisdom has called the vast ma- 
chine into existence ; who has created 
all those ponderous orbs, who has 
assigned them their places, and who 
directs their motions ; but we must at 
the same time feel the insufficiency of 
our feeble reason to comprehend the 
design of Him whose works we are so 
little able to explore, Of the planets 
which compose our system, and to- 
gether with the earth and her satellite, 
the moon, make their annual revolu- 
tions round the sun, some are less, but 
others much larger than this our globe, 
Astronomy has so far carried her re. 
searches, as to ascertain their magni- 
tude ‘and motions; but what «do we 
know of their composition, their con- 
struction, their parts, and their inha- 
bitants? Of all these things we must 
acknowledge our total ignorance. 
‘The same may be said of those innu- 
merable worlds dispersed far and wide 
in the immensity of space, and to 
which the fixed stars are suns, giving 
light and heat. Nor is it only in the 

reater works of the Creator, that 

uman reason is lost and confounded ; 
but we are equally unab'e to account 
for the least. We cannot aecurately 
define the powers of vegetation, nor 
ym a blade of grass. Every where 
we find cause of admiration; but it is 
little we can understand: When we 
speak of the mysteries of Revelation, 
det us remember that the system of 
dature is scarcely Jess mysterious. 
Every thing isa mystery. Manisa 
mystery to himself. His rs of 
thinking, and all the circumstances of 
his existence are mysterious. These 
reflections ought to check our pre- 
sumption, when we pretend to exa- 
mine the propriety of the divine eco- 
momy in the promulgation of his will. 
In supposing, with the greatest part 
ef the deists, that according to our 
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ideas of the moral attributes of the 
supreme Being, it would have been 
more consistent with his wisdom and 
goodness to have taken such a method 
of promulgating the revelation of his 
will as might have flashed conviction 
to every mind, and overpowered every 
doubt; we ought to consider whether 
the nature and circumstances of man- 
kind were such as to admit of such a 
method of communication. We must 
consider not only what God could 
give, but also what man was able to 
receive. A judicious master considers, 
not only what instructions he himself 
isable to communicate, but also what 
mode of teaching is best suited to the 
capacities of his pupils. The progress 
of the human mind, in the knowledge 
of divine truths, seems perfectly ana- 
logous to its progressive mode of ac- 
quiring every other kind of knowledge. 
In all the vations improvements of the 
human mind, in the acquisition of 
every species of knowledge, even of 
the arts most necessary to our well- 
being, we discover a gradual progress 
from small, and often almost imper- 
ceptible beginnings. All these things 
advance by slow degrees toward per- 
fection. One nation after another 
has emerged from barbarism, yet a 
great part of the human race is to 
this day involved in the gloom of bar- 
baric _—— In this probationary 
state of existence, we can, in very few 
things only, have intuitive certainty 
for our guide. In most things our 
knowledge is confined to degrees of 
probability infinitely diversified. It 
seems that the great Author of our 
being has so constructed the human 
mind, that the exercise of its powers, 
by difficult disquisitions, and labori- 
ous investigations of truth, is neces- 
sary to quicken, clear, and invigorate 
the understanding 5 and that without 
such exercise the intellectual powers 
would stagnate, grow weak, and sink 
into stupidity,. as the body would 


grow weak and sickly, if kept in a 


state of continual inactivity. The 
great Creator of the universe might, 
it is true, have obviated these defects, 
and have inspired mankind with the 
innate knowledge of every thing which 
could be conducive to the civilization 
and general well-being of the species, 
without subjecting, the human mind 
to a long train of reasoning, to toil, 
some study, and a series of deduction 
and inferences, drawnfrom a. multi- 
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plicity of observations, and founded 
upon long experience. He might also 
haye en man exempt from fatigue, 
from the calls of hunger and thirst, 
from pain and sickness, and from 
death. He might have eaused us to 
attain the strength of manhood, with- 
out passing through a long and help- 
less infancy, and have permitted us 
also to retain that perfection of 
strength and manly vigour through 
the whole of our career, without suf- 
fering us to sink into the debility and 
decrepitude of age. He might have 
given to man powers and faculties 
very different from those which he 
now possesses; powers which might, 
perhaps, have enabled him to pene- 
trate, at one intuitive glance, the 
whole system of nature, and the com- 
prehensive plan of providence. If we 
ask why the all-wise Creator has not 
done these things, we may, with 
equal propriety, ask, why is not man 
an angel? or, why is not the thistle a 
cedar, and the briar an oak? The 
sovereign will of the Deity is the 
cause that all things are what they are. 

*¢ The system of deism offers, to 
the contemplative mind, problems of 
as difficult solution as the most pro- 
found, and incomprehensible mysteries 
of revelation. Human reason finds 
itself at a loss to reconcile the eternal 
prescience of God with.the free agen- 
cy of man, and the contingency of 
human actions; or if we do not allow 
man to be a free agent, and human 
actions to be contingent, what ideas 
can we have of morality, and how 
can we distinguish between vice ‘and 
virtue; The eternal existence of a 
Being infinitely powerful, and infi- 
nitely good, without any manifesta- 
tion of his power and goodness, 
throughout ages of eternal daration, 
until the period of time when the 
world was created, does not present, 
to the philosophic mind, a circum- 
stance less difficule to comprehend. 
The difficulty of conceiving how the 
eternal and infinite Being should re- 


‘main, through the countless ages of 


‘eternity, in a state of inactivity, 


without any exercise or display of his 
power and goodness, induced Aristo- 
tle to maintain, that the universe is an 
eternal emanation of the Deity, in 


‘opposition to Plato, who taught that 
‘it was created ina certain period of 


time, according to the archetype, or 
model, eternally existing in the divine 
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mind. Aristotle’s hypothesis does not 
however, remove the difficulty, other- 
wise than by introducing another of, 
at least, an equal magnitude; the 
existence of an effect, coeval with its 
cause, of a world co-eternal with its 
Maker, not being less difficult to 
comprehend than the eternal inactivity 
of the great first cause. Many other 
problems, appertaining to the system 
of fdeism, might be adduced; but it 
stffices to mention only the existence 
of evil, both physical and moral, un- 
der the government of a God infi- 
nitely powerful, wise, and good; by 
his wisdom he could not fail to foresee 
it, by his power he could have pre- 
vented it, and, reasoning according 
to our own limited conceptions, we 
might imagine that his goodness would 
have induced him not to suffer its ex- 
istence in the world he thought fit to 
create, ‘These speculations, on which 
thousands of volumes have been writ- 
ten, have exercised the intellectual 
powers of the greatest philosophers, 
from the most remote antiquity to the 
present day, without advancing one 
step nearer to the solution of such 
difficult and mysterious problems. In 
every step of those disquisitions, we 
must feel and acknowledge the im. 
mense disparity between the magni- 
tude of the object, and our ‘limited 
powers. If we enquire of an unlet- 
tered peasant the reason of these, and 
many other things, for which we can- 
not account, he will immediately tell 
us, that it is the will of God, that 
things should be so; and the most 
learned philosopher, after all.his labo- 
tious researches, and ingenious con- 
jectures, must return to this landmark, 
and after having run through an end- 
less maze of second causes, will find 
himself at last compelled to refer all 
to the great, original, and universal 
cause. It is not indeed surprising 
that the plan of infinitewisdom should 


‘equally overwhelm and confound the 


reasoning faculties of the peasant, and 
the philosopher ; for when the subject 
lies so very far beyond the reach of 
our comprehension, very little differ- 
ence is perceptible between the highest 


‘and the lowest degrees of human un- 


derstanding. 

*¢ These reflections, perhaps, have 
never occurred to the minds of many 
who read deistical authors; and for 
that reason are here brought forward 
to - consideration of the sincere and 

a 
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well-meaning enquirer, in order to 
check that presumption, which, after 
a superficial examination, is often too 
ready to assume the right of judging 
the propriety of the plans of omnisei- 
ence; and to excite in his mind that 
candour, and impartiality, which it is 
necessary to bring to disquisitions of 
such immense importance—of such 
universal and everlasting concern. 
When we seriously reflect on the li- 
mited powers of the human mind, and 
the various circumstances of map’s 
existence ; it appears extremely pro- 
bable that such a being as man, and 
so circumstanced, is not capable of 
receiving any clearer manifestation of 
the designs of his Creator than he has 
received, and that no conceivable 
mode of communication could have 
been more justly proportioned to the 
nature and extent of the intellectual 
wers, and known operations of the 
uman mind, or more fitly adapted 
to the general circumstances of man’s 
existence, than that which infinite wis- 
dom has made use of, in the declara- 
tion of his will to mankind by the 
Christian revelation.” p, 12—21 


SE 


XII, Sermons desigued ify asa 
Preservative fiom Infidelity and 
Religious Indifference. By Joun 
Prior Esti. One Volume, 
Sv. 75. boards. Johnson and 
Hurst. 


T= Sermons aretwenty-one in 
number and have these titles; 
ast... On Faith. 2d. On For- 
titude. 3d. On Justice. 4th On 
Mercy, sth Qn Walking humbly be- 
fore God. 6th The Character of Na- 
thaniel. 7th On Miracles. 8th The 
Neglect of Advantages Sinful. th 
God no Respecter of Persons. oth 
David's Advice to hig Son Solomon. 
aith The Example of Christ in his 
Youth. 12th The Improyement of 
the Death of Ministers, being a fune- 
yal Sermon on the death of the Rever- 
end Thomas Wright, who died May 


dp 1797) in the seyenty-second year 


of his age. 13th Considerations on 
the Intermediate and Future State. 
14th The Future Happiness of the 
Righteous. rth Misery the Lot of 
the Wicked. 16th The Wicked ex- 
giuded from Heaven, 17th Alll 


Things for God and by him. 18th 
On Education in general, with Re- 
marks on Female Education. 19th 
The Danger of imitating fashionable 
Vices. 20th The Salutations of Paul. 
21st. The Love of our Country ex- 
plained and recommended. 

From the 9th. sermon, ** God no 
respecter of Persons,” take the fol- 
lowing passage.— 

‘* If salvation were confined to 
those who embrace a certain system 


, Of belief, would a wise and merciful 


God have placed mankind ia such 
circumstances, that it is absolutely im- 
possible for all of them to see the same 
thing in exactly the same point of 
view? Though truth is one, lyet are 
not different persons furnished with 
different means for obtaining it ? Ma- 
ny there are, who have neither leisure 
nor ability for deep and laborious in- 
vestigations. Others there are, whose. 
minds are early tinctured with preju- 
dices, which they find it impossible to 
conquer. Some who have enjoyed 
only a partial: education, have been 
accustomed to contemplate one side of 
a subject, but have never been. fa- 
voured witha sight of the other. Now 
sych a variety of circumstances must 
necessarily occasion a correspondent 
variety of sentiment. Would it not 
then be a reflection on the former of 
the world, to imagirie that he expects 
fiom all his creatures a similarity of 
opinion? If he be a good Being; 
* and that he is all nature cries aloud 
through all her works,’ he must de- 
light in making ail his rational off- 
sp ing happy. If he bea good Being, 
can we conceive that in a matter of 
such importance as eternal felicity, he 
would have left men to wander in the 
dark, and have placed by far the 
greater part of them in such circum- 
stances, that it was absolutely impos- 
sible they should ever obtain it? Such 
a conduct would have been directly 
contrary to goodness, Such a con- 
duct, therefore, ought never to be as- 
cribed to the fountain of all perfec- 
tion. God is the father of all man- 
kind. It ig his pleasure that all men 
should be saved. He will, therefore, 
confer eternal life upon all those who 
endeavour to obey his will, whatever 
speculative opinions they may haye 
formed, or whatever be their countrys 
nation, or religion, It is such a dis- 
tribution of rewards as this, which 
alone can render him amiable in ovr 
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eyes, and make us rejoice that the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth. It 
is such a distribution of rewards as 
this, which alone can approve itself to 
our understanding as just and reason- 
able ; and it is such a distribution of 
rewards as this, which we are assured, 
by the Christian revelation, will actu- 
ally take place. 

‘¢ If any should object to this doc- 
trine, that it admits heathens and un- 
believers to salvation, and that upon 
supposition of its truth, Christians en- 
joy no greater advantages than others, 
I answer, that the former part of the 
objection is an argument in favour of 
the doctrine, and that the truth of 
the latter is denied. 

** Why are we solicitous to limit 
the goodness of our Maker? Why 
are we unwilling that others should 
enjoy his favour as well as ourselves ? 
Ought we not to rejoice in the thought, 
that whatever distinctions may take 
place in this world, in a future state, 
no distinction will be known except- 
ing that of the righteous and the 
wicked ? If men be honest, faithful, 
and sincere ; if their conduct be, in 
all respects, consistent with the dic- 
tates of their consciences, and they 
uniformly act agreeably to their know- 
Jedge, whether they be Jews or Gen- 
tiles, bond or free; whether they be 
Turks, Infidels,.or Christians, or to 
whatever sect under these the a 
belong, they will be rewarded wit 
the favour of God, and with everlast- 
ing felicity at} his right hand. They 
are not so much the qualities of the 
bead as those of the heart, which will 
prepare us for heaven. An uniformi- 
ty with respect to the former, is not 
to be expected, but an uniformity 
with respect to the latter, is absolutely 
necessary to salvation, What emo- 
tions of surprise and pleasure will 
those persons hereafter experience, 
who themselves acted an upright and 
virtuous part, but who falsely thought 
that salvation would be confined to 
those of their own peisuasion, upon 
finding persons of every denomina- 
tion admitted to share their happiness, 
an to join with them in songs of praise, 
to him that liveth for ever and ever! 
How will persons, who have contend- 
ed with the greatest warmth and acrj- 
mony concerning some curious point 
of controversy, which they esteemed 
a fundamental article of religion, be 
surprised to meet together in the ce- 
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lestial world, to find themselves united 
to the same society, and. inhabitants 
of the same happy region! The con- 
sideration that persons of different .. 
sentiments and of different rcligions 
will be admitted into the kingdom of . 
heaven, instead of being painful, must 
fill the breast of every benevolent man 
with joy and pleasure. Such a person 
cannot but rejoice in the diffusive 
gorda of his Maker, and whenever 
e reflects upon it, feel his heart ex- 
pand with Jove towards all his fellow- 
creatures. 
“* Nor does it follow from this doe- 
trine, that Christiansenjoy no greatet 
spiritual advantages than others. They 
are favoured with the purest and most 
perfect dispensation of revealed reli- 
gion ; with such a system, as some 
of the wisest and best men in the. 
heathen world would have received 
with sentimentsof rapturous gratitude. 
They are favoured with more excel- 
lent rules of duty than others, have 
before their eyes a more perfect model 
of imitation, and enjoy more powerful 
motives to the practice of righteous- 
ness. They are acquainted with ma- 
ny great and important truths, of 
which others can arrive at no degree 
of certainty. And to them a state of 
eternal glory and felicity is clearly re- 
vealed and undeniably ascertamed. 
Great, therefore, are their advantages, 
and great are the improvements which 
are expected from them. If the un- 
enlightened heathens will not obtain 
the rewards which are laid up in hea- 
ven, without obeying the law of righ- 
teousness, ‘ how shall we escape if we 
neglect so great salvation, which at 
first began to be spoken by the Lord, 
and was confirmed unto us by them 
that heard him, God also bearing 
them witness both with signs and 
wonders, and with divers miracles and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to 
is will ?? We, my friends, are under 
the greatest obligations to lay aside 
every evil work, and to perfect holi- 
ness in the fear of God. Mote is expec- 
ted from us than from the rest of man- 
kind ; and to encourage us to aspire 
after higher degrees of perfection, we 
enjoy more exalted hopes, more glo- 
rious prospects. We have it in our 
power to partake of a greater weight 
of glory than the rest of our fellow- 
creatures. Let us, then, be peculiar- 
ly circumspect in the whole of our 
¢enduct, and act, at all times, as be- 
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comes those who are the heirs of a glo- 
rious and eternal inheritance. 

** The considerations that the bles- 
sings of the gospel: are not confined 
to persons of a particular persuasion, 
ought not to lead us to an indiffer- 
ence with respect to articles of belief, 
or to stop in the pursuit of Christian 
knowledge. At the same time that 
we are careful not to lay too great a 
stress upon points of speculation, let 
ms not estimate them beneath their 
value. Different notions of religion, it 
must be acknowledged, have a differ- 
ent effect upon morality. The more 
just and seriptural our sentiments are, 
the more powerful will be our motives 
toa holy and virtuous life. And un- 
der the various natural evils to which 
we are exposed, they are rational views 
ef the divine administration, which 
alone can afford solid support to the 
mind. Superstition, on the contrary, 
can do what nothing else isable to ef- 
fect, render a good man miserable, 
and a bad man satisfied with himself. 
A state of doubt and uncertainty is 
indeed a proper state of mind during 
the itiod a: investigation, but if it 
continue when the inquiry is closed, 
it is equally fatal to internal peace 
and decision of character. We ought 
to have some fixed and settled princi- 
ples by which to regulate our conduct ; 
and when, after an impartial inquiry 
we have formed such principles, let us 
not be afraid or ashamed publicly to 
own them, and firmly, though calmly 
and modestly to defend them. If our 
sentiments, after a serious examina- 
tion, be different from those of the 
generality of persons with whom we 
are connected, let us nevertheless ad- 
here to them with the confidence of 
conviction, though epithets of reproach 
should happen to be lavished upon us 
by persons of narrow and contracted 
minds. Let us in this case never re- 
turn railing for railing, but shew our- 
selves as much superior to uncharita- 
bleness as to prejudice. 

** The present interesting state of 
religion requires the union of all ho- 
nest men and sincere Christians, to 
stem the torrent of vice and iniquity, 
and to excite a regard to Christianity 
as a divine revelation. Let us, for a 
time, endeavour to forget those lesser 
differences which alas! have hitherto 
almost exclusively employed the zeal 
of Christians, and Jet us direct’ our 
attention to those truly important 
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points in which we agree. Let us hold 
the faith in love; let us keep the uni- 
ty of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
If we cannot agree in some points of 
controversy, let us agree in temper 
and disposition. Charity is the con- 
stant attendant of wisdom and the 
child of genuine christianity. Bigo- 
try is the offspring of pride and igno- 
rance. She was nursed in the lap of 
superstition, and she isthe companion 
of those only whose ideas are limited 
and confined, who know but little of 
the world, little of the general admi- 
nistration of divine providence, and 
still less of the mature of the Christian 
religion. The idea which is most un- 
favourable to the peace and happiness 
of mankind, of any that was ever in- 
troduced into the world is, that men 
will be saved or punished hereafter, in 
consequence of their opinions as such. 
Whoever will be saved, it is necessary 
that he hold a prescribed set, even a 
rational set of opinions, is not the lan- 

age of the new testament. The 
be uage of the new testament pro- 
perly understood, is whoever will be 
saved, it is necessary that he be an 
honest and sincere man, for this is al- 
ways included in faith in scripture, 


. when it is spoken of as the ground of 


the divitle approbation.” p. 145—- 
2. 

In the last discourse also, on ‘sign- 
ing the preiliminary articles of peace, 
we meet this illustration of the love of 
our country.— 

*¢ A true love .of our country will 
manifest itself in an exalted vehera- 
tion and respect for wise and upright 
governors, in a cheerful and prompt 
obedience to good and wholesome 
Jaws, in submission to all which have 
received the national sanction, when 
they do not expressly require us to do 
what God has forbidden ; in a readi- 
ness to contribute our proportion to 
the real exigencies of the state; in 
holding fast the principles of freedom 
on which our justly admired constitu. 
tion is erected, and on which its secu- 
rity depends ; in recommending these 
principles to others, and in acting up- 
on them ourselves whenever we are 
called upon to act in a political capa- 
city ; in seeking the redress of griev- 
ances only by constitutional, legal 
and peaceful means ; in a quiet and 
ordetly behaviour upon ail ‘occasions, 
and in doing every thing which lies in 
our power to preserve the general 
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peace, and to promote the public wel- 
tare. If our wishes be cordial and 
sincere for the happiness of our coun- 
try, let us harbour in our breasts no 
passion, and indulge no inclination 
which is incompatible with its interest. 
Particularly let us be upon our guard 
against the vices of avarice, ambition, 
and Jaxury—vices of the most fatal 
tendency, and which actually have 
been the cause of the ruin of the most 
flourishing empires in the world, It 
was by means of these that Rome was 
enslaved. £ She had strength enough 
left her to withstand the attacks of her 
enemies, but those who seemed to 
wish her prosperity, had not virtue 
enough to give up their luxury to her 
interest. Rome theretore fell a sa- 
ciifice to the vices of her friends. Ef- 
fects always correspond to their causes, 
If we pursue the same course, we must 
expect the same fate.” 

** But I hasten with peculiar plea- 
sure to an observation which may be 
thought more suitable to my charac- 
ter, and the design of our assembling 
in this place, than some of the fore- 
going ; and that is, thatwe cannot 
take a more effectual method to pro- 
mote the welfare and happiness of 
that community to which we belong, 
than by living in the constant exer- 
cise of all the divine, social, and per- 
sonal virtues. Vice of every kind, 
has a tendency to undermine the foun. 
dations of all society, and to introduce 
into the world universal disorder and 
confusion. There is in the nature of 
things an eternal and inseparable con- 
nexion between virtue and happiness, 
and vice and misery. The history of 
every nation upon earth, is only an 
illustration of thistruth, If therefore, 
my friends, we wish to do our country 
the most essential service, let us be 
good men, and real and sincere Chris- 
tians. Let us remember, that it is 
the religious principle alone which 
can give stability. and dignity to our 
conduct, and enable us to discharge 
in a proper manner the duties of the 
station in which Providence has placed 
us. Every civil community will be 
happy in proportion to the prevalence 
of the religious principle. The God 
of. nature has laid this foundation, 
and this foundation only, for human 
potwnee and for human happiness. 

t is righteousness which exaiteth a 
nation, whilst sin is the ruin of a peo- 
ple, But let us likewise remember, 
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that superstition is not religion. Su- 
perstition is as remote from religion 
as infidelity, Whilst one, turning 
her back upon religion, proeeeds in a 
direction eastward, and the other, with 
equal aversion and equal rapidity, 
fijes towards the west, at the point of 
half the circle they meet in friendly 
union. Preserving our original ysta- 
tion, let us remain equally distant 
from both. Let us, as the best ope- 
ration of the principle of patriotism, 
endeavour to promote the fear of Al- 
mighty God, and to make all around 
us truly religious. This is the best 
way of mending the world, or toex- 
press it in appropriate language, 


‘effecting a radical and permanent re- 


form. Let the seeds of religion be 
sown in every breast, and peace is se- 
cured for ever. When the kingdom of 
the Messiah shall be established upon 
earth, which if our exertions be pro- 
perly directed we may be instrument- 
alin effecting, war will cease from 
one end of the world to the other. 

** Glorious prospect ! and not more 
glorious than certain. How different 
are the causes which are to bring about 
this great change in the condition of 
mankind, from those which have ope- 
rated to produce the'changes in human 
governments! They are the light of. 
the gospel ; they are the principles of 
the gospel. These means will operate, 
and they will finally produce their full 
effect. The happy change will be taking 
place while we are reposing in the 
tomb, unconscious of any thing to 
elevate the spirits, or to depress the 
heart. But, Christians, though we 
see not the whole process, we shall wit- 
ness the grand consummation. We 
shall be raised from the sleep of death 
to behold a new heaven and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
and to enter upon a scene of existence 
in which the improvement of out cha- 
racter and our circumstances will be 
eternal. 

*’Toconclude then, let ws walk wor- 
thy of the high and holy vocation 
wherewith we are called. Let us walk 
as children of the light and of the day. 
Let us, by our Christian conduct, 
promote that kingdom which will take 
place upon earth, and which will pro- 
duce the effects which have been men- 
tioned. This is indeed to be labour- 


ers together with God, to act. upon 


the divine plan, and to be instrument- 
al in accomplisiing the purposes of 
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infinite wisdim. The purposes of in- 
finite wisdom will be fiually accom- 
plished whether we be the instruments 
employed by himor not. ** One day 
is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day.”” To 
a mind which cannot take in a com- 
prehensive view, the present state of 
things may appear unfavourable to this 
senovation, this spiritual resurreetion 
from darkness to light. The darkness 
will in time vanish. The worst, I 
trust, is over. Some years ago, a 
black and pestilential cloud, from the 
coldest regions of infidelity, came 
over this land, the greater part of 
Europe, and even crossed the Atlan- 
tic. I saw it collecting at a distance, 
and with friendly concern told you to 
take care of yourselves, and of those 
who were most dear to you. Its bane- 
ful effects were experienced. It en- 
tirely blighted some minds, producing 
the destruction of the principle of reli- 
gious life; and it has rendered many 
others irrecoverably weak and sickly. 
Some I trust are curable; whose pie- 
sent complaint is only squeamishness 
and indifference ; but much cannot be 
expected where two of its most com- 
mon effects yet remain, conceit and 
insensibility. To speak plainly, and 
without a figure, the religious prin- 
ciple is too weak among us, The 
name of christian is very common— 
the character is seen in very few in- 
stances. A zeal for what is called 
religion, is not wanting, but alas! it 
is for tht most part a zeal without 
knowledge and without charity. Men 
arewilling enough to dispute, to di- 
vide into parties, to be extremely per- 
sonal and abusive in their controver- 
sies, to preach unintelligible doctrines, 
and to exclude from their fraternal 
regards, and as far as in them lies, 
from the favour of God, those who 
only wish to preach peace, to promote 
peace, to live in peace, and to die in 

ace. You I trust have not so 
earned Christ. Let love to God and 
Jove toman, reign in your hearts, and 
influence every thought, word and 
action of your lives, and thus may all 
men take knowledge of you that you 
have really been with Jesus and have 
learned of him. ‘Thus may you enjoy 
peace on earth, promote the religion 
of the prince of peace, and finally, be 
admitted into the realms of eternal 
peace and lJove.’” p, 461) 74 
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XIII. Annats of Purtosorny, 
Natural, History, Chemistry, Litera- - 
ture, Agricultwe, Mechanical, Fine 
Arts. For the Year 1802. By 
several Gentlemen, 2 Vols. 8v0. Ca- 
dell and Davies. 95. bds. 


ROM this valuable work, we’ shall 
extract a short article in each de- 
partment. 

On Galvanism the history of which 
is here given for the year 1801, we 
shall give the following illustration. 

‘* The first paper to which we shall 
direct our reader's attention is one by 
Volta, the ingenious inventor of the 
Galvanic pile, in which he attempts 
to explain the electrical phenomena of 
Galvanism by the known laws of elec- 
tricity, independently of any other 
principle*. ‘The author had before 
remarked, that when two different 
metals are placed in contact ‘with 
each other, they become thereby not 
only conductors but exciters of elec- 
tricity, or electro-moters ; and in this 
latter property the metals exceed every 
other class of bodies; so that, when 
a clean plate of silver and another of 
zinc (which two metals are respectively 
the most active and opposite to each 
other as electro-moters) are placed in 
contact with each other, by one or 
more points, the natural state of elec- 
tricity subsisting in each before con- 
tact is changed, the equilibrium is 
broken, and the electric fluid passes 
from the silver to the zinc, so as to 
become rarefied, or in a negative 
state, in the former metal, and con- 
densed, or .positive, in the latter. 
This state of opposition remains per - 
manent (for a considerable time at 
least) unless either of the metals is 
brought in contact with other con- 
ductors, which may restore the equi- 
librium of electricity, either by giv- 
ing this fluid to the silver, or sub- 
tracting it from the zinc, The author 
then proceeds to examine the operation 
of a single pair of metals, as a fun- 


‘damental experiment, by which the 


whole theory of the Galvanic pile is 
to be explained. If two blades of 
metal, the one zinc and the other sil- 
ver, are joined together at one extre- 
mity (either by rivetting or soldering, 
or any other method ) so as to form one 
continued metallic arc, the zinc end 


> Ana. de Chimie, tom. xl. p. 226. 
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will always be in a state of positive 
electricity, and the silver in the nega+ 
tive state. Thisdifference, however, 
is too small to be perceptible without 
particular management, and it is by 
the assistance of the condenser, and 
the straw electrometer connected with 
it, that the author gives a proof of 
what has been advanced. Volta’s 
condenser is composed of two metallic 
discs (made of eopper or brass) about 
three inches in diameter, and: ground 
so as to apply very accurately one up- 
on the other. The polished surfaces, 
by which the contact is made, are co- 
vered with a slight layer of sealing+ 
wax, or gum-lac, or copal varnish; 
and a glass handle, coated with seale 
ing wax, is fixed in the center of each 
dise, im order to separate them by pub 
ling them asunder, and to retain them 
in an insulated. state. The condenser 
being thus disposed, the upper disc 
being insulated, and the lower coms 
mumicating with the ground, the au- 
thor takes the soldered blade of ine 
and silver, and holding the zine end 
in the handy causes the silver erid to 
touch the upper dise of the condenser 
for some time. On removing the 
metal, raising wp the dise by its 
glass handle and applying it to the 
straw electrometer, it is found to 
have acquired two, three, or four 
degrees of minus, or negative elec- 
tricity, by the contact of the silver 
blade. 

** If now the experiment is reversed, 
and the silver blade’ held in the hand 
whilst the zine end touches the con+ 
denser, no effect whatever is produced 
if. these two are in immediate contaet ; 
but if a piece of wetted card is inter- 
posed, the condenser, then acquires 
three or four degrees of electricity, 
which in this case is plus, or positive. 
The explanation which the ingenious 
author gives of these phenomena is 
the following: in the first instance 
(that is, where the hand -holds. the 
zinc end, and the silver touches the 
upper plate of the condenser) the latter 
partakes of the same state of electricity 
as the silver end, and both become 
negative, owing to the superior at- 
traction of the zinc, which is positive. 
This experiment too answers equally, 
whether or not a wet card is inte 
between the silver and the condenser : 
but in the reverse experiment, when 
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the zine immediately touches the up 
per disc of the condenser, it is placed 
between two substances, namely, the 
copper of the condenser and the silver 
blade to which. it is' soldered, each of 
which propel electricity into zinc 
with nearly the same force, and conse- 
— according to the laws of that 
wid, the zine being placed between 
two equal and similar powers, the ac- 
cumulation of electricity is:so: small as 
not to be perceptible. It becomes, 
therefore, necessary toemploy a third 
conductor of a different nature, a 
wetted card for example, which being 
a simple humid substance, is what the 
author terms aconductor of the second 
class, that is ta sayy a substance 
which, compared: with the metals, 
possesses a much smaller force of elec- 
tric excitement or electro-motion. 
The wet: card being thus interposed 
between the zie and the upper plate 
of the condenser, the electric huid, 
which is constantly propelled from the 
silver end held in the hand, into’the 
zine, passes the wet»card without ob- 
stacle, and proceeds: tothe condenser 
where it excites about three degrees of 
— electricity. » Hence may also 
ined, why the first experiment 
succeeds equally well without as: with 
the interposition of a wet conductor ; 
for in this case the zinc, which attracts 
positive electricity from every other 
metal, is in immediate contact with 
the hand, and: the!'silver blade, and 
the copper plate of the condenser, pos- 
sessing nearly the same force of excite- 
menty little or no mutual action takes 
ce between them, to interrupt the 
ree passage of positive electricity 
through each into the gings 6 ks 
*«Po answer the objection which 
might bemade against the explanation 
here given, from the contact of oné or 
other of the metallic blades, with the 
hand that holds it, the ingenious-au- 
thor observes, that this may be en- 
tirely avoided, and the blade of the 


‘united metals opposite to that which 


touches the condenser may remain en- 
tirely insulated, and still the same 
phenomena will take place, though 
not quite to the same electrometrigal 
degree. It is necessary, however, in 
this case, to: comect the insulated 


rposed blade with a large Leyden phial, 


which is neither nor insulated, 
in order that it’ may furnish or receive 
L 
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a considerable quantity of electricity.” 

Dr. He rschel’s observations to inves- 
tigate the nature of the sun among 
the articles of Natural Philo-ophy, 
‘are curious. 

«« The admirable telescopes that 
Dr. Herschel has constructed, and his 
practised activity in the use of them, 
render all his observations on the hea- 
venly bodies peculiarly interesting, 
among which . his late investigations 
on the nature of the sun (published in 
the transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1801) deserve hee notice.— 
This philosopher is of opinion that the 
visible disc of the sun is by no means 
theactual surface of this planet, but 
a congeries of Juminous clouds sur- 
rounding the sun, which is itself pro- 
tected from the intense light and heat 
‘emitted from them, by the interposition 
ofa cloudy stratum not in itself lumi- 
nous, and floating a considerable dis- 
tance above the surface of the solarorb. 

** When the surface of the sun is 
viewed with a good telescope, it hasa 
spotted or mottled appearance, and 

chi upon more mirute inspection, 
will be found to be occasioned by a 
‘multitude of luminous prominences 
separated from each other by depres- 
; sions: of various figures, extent, and 
tint of shade: hence it is obvious.that 
the luminous matter of the sun cannot 
be a liquid, otherwise by the laws of 
hydrostatics all the cavities would be 
instantly filled up, whereas many 
openings have lasted during an entire 
revolution of the sun, and extensive 
elevations have remained supported for 
many days.—Much less can it bean 
elastic fluid of an atmospherical na- 
ture, as this would be still more ready 
to fillup the low pre and to ex- 
pand itself to a level atthe top. It is 
probable therefore that this shining 
matter exists in the manner of empy- 
real, luminous, or phosphoric clouds, 
residing in the higher ee of the 
solar atmoxphere.: they have also a 
visible motion, ‘as they may be seen 
diffusing themselves over extensive 
depressions and graduall; filling them 
up with irregular luminous prominen- 
ces. ‘These depressions are obviously 
a lower stratum of clouds differing 
from the. upper in not being self-lumi- 
nous and much more closely compacted 
than the rocky and bright ones, which 
being for the most part detached from 
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each other, allow the lower stratum to 
be visible between them. The lower 
clouds are capable of motion as well 
as the upper, and arethought by Dr. 
Herschel to bear a near resemblance 
to the clouds of our earth. Though 
not luminous in themselves they reflect 
a large quantity of light, and thus 
add considerably to the general brilli- 
ance and profusion of the solar light. 
From several photometrical experi- 
ments it appears, that where the self- 
luminous clouds emit 1000 rays of 
light, the lower stratum reflects 469 
rays, all of which proceeding from 
the under part of the upper stratum, 
would be lost to the other planets 
without such a reflecting surface. 
Another admirable purpose which 
these planetary clouds serve, is that of 
intercepting the brightness of the su- 
petior regions of the solar atmosphere 
from the body of the sun, and thus 
probably rendering it habitable; for 
by measuring the light reflected from 
those cavities in the lower stratum of 
clouds through which the body itself 
of the sun is visible, it appears that 
not more than seven or at most six- 
teen rays are reflected, where 1000 
are emitted from the self-luminous, 
and 469 are reflected from the lower 
or planetary clouds. 

* From what has been said it is 
plain that the sun must have a thin 
invisible elastic atmosphere, in which 
the self-luminous and other clouds are 
supported and float freely in any direc- 
tion: this atmosphere must also extend 
toa great height above the highest 
ridges of self-luminous clouds. New- 
ton has proved that the gravitation of 
bodies on the surfave of the sun, is 27 
times: stronger than on the earth: 
hence the compression of the elastic 
gasses, of which the solar atmosphere 
consists, if similar to our own, must 
be much greater in proportion to the 
superior force of gravitation by which , 
they are compressed. The solar at- 
mosphere also is subject to agitations, 
similar in appearance to suchas in ours 
are occasioned by winds: this is ob- 
vious from the motion “itself of the 
planetary clouds over the various 
openings. Dr. H. also thinks it pro- 
bable trom certain appearances, that 
there is a clear atmospheric space, not 
less than some hundreds of miles, be- 
tween the solid body of the sun and 
the lowest region of clouds, 


‘ 


‘* The above are the principal solar 
phenomena mentioned in Dr. Her- 
schel’s paper ; there is however added a 
theoretical explanation of them, toge- 
ther with some other things which we 
shall more briefly notice, as in the 
present very imperfect state of our 
knowledge on this subject, it is more 
than possible that it may be erroneous, 

*© It is the opinion of this eminent 
philosopher, that the matter which 
forms the self-luminous clouds is con- 
tinually flowing in a gasseous form 
from the body of the sun; the quan- 
tity however given out in equal times, 
is extremely various, and according 
to the quantity disengaged, is the de- 
gree of disturbance occasioned in the 
ower stratum of clouds through which 
it passes. A moderately small quan- 
tity ascending quietly, will displace 
only a small portion of the planetary 
clouds, and will make a minute even 
cavity, denominated, by the author, 
a pore: a larger quantity ascending 
more irregularly, will form a large 
uneven opening or cavity. When 
this empyreal gas arrives at the upper 
stratum of clouds, it is decomposed, 
becomes luminous, and produces the 
appearance of corrugation, nodules, 
or ridges, which are more intensely 
brilliant than the other parts. Hence 
the more spots (as they were formerly 
called) that there are in the sun, the 
more rapid is the decomposition of 
empyreal gas, and the greater is the 
quantity emitted of light and heat. 
Certain periods seem more favourable 
to the production ef this luminous 
gas than others, and these are often 
of long continuance; hence the fre- 
quent appearance of spots in the sun 
may be considered as indicating a 
higher degree of atmospheric tempe- 
rature at the surface of the earth, than 
when the sun is destitute of openings 
or ridges; and thus astronomy may 
acquire another claim to general atten- 
tion by this new and unexpected ap- 
plication of it to metcorology and 
agriculture. ia 

¢¢ Philos. Trans. for 1801, part ii.” 

The Zoology presents us with an 
account of a Parrot hatched at Rome. 

“¢ No birds of this genus are known 
to pass the tropics, either on the old 
or new continent, unlessthey be taken’ 
by force, the natural habitation of 
parrots appearing to be bounded by a 
zone 25 deg. distant from the equator 
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on each side. But, even when trans- 
ported beyond these latitudes, they 
continue to live and to be influenced 
by the sexual desires, in spite of the 
difference of climate. Instances of 
parrots laying eggs in the temperare 
countries, however, are extremely 
rare, and most of the eggs which have 
been produced under such circumstan - 
ces have proved transparent and desti- 
tate of an embryo. The following 
facts, therefore, lately made known 
to naturalists by Cownt Morozzo, 
cannot fail to be interesting. 

“© In the year 1786, M. Passeri, 
of Rome, bought at Marseilles a fe- 
male parrot, of the Amazonian tribe, 
and some months afterwards was pre- 
sented, at Avignon, with a male, un- 
der the name of an Amazonian, also, 
or Brasilian parrot. He put these 
together, but without chaining them 
by the leg or affixing any other badge 
of slavery, and he suffered them to 
walk about the room at their ease. 
They often rested on the common 
perch, but sometimes they retired dur- 
ing the night to a large iron cage, 
which was never shut, and in all other 
places where they afterwards were, 
they enjoyed the fullest liberty, From 
the first moment they met, they mani- 
fested a very striking attachment to 
each other, and their friendship still 
continues to so remarkable a degree 
that if they ate separated only a few 
minutes they exhibit the greatest agi- 
tation, sending forth piercing cries, 
and never becoming quiet until they 
are put together again. When M, 
Passeri first became possessed of them, 
they had attained their full growth, 
but he could not attain any fact tend- 
ing to determine their age. The male 
distinctly pronounced several French 
words, as he does at present ; the fe- 
male, on the contrary, makes only a 
shrill ery, and prates a good deal 
withopt pronouncing a single word. 
These birds travelled with their mas- 
ter; they came to Forti, Valentano, 
Magni, and lately to Rome, making 
their journey separately confined in a 
small wooden box, called by the 
French a sabot. The female has laid 
eggs several times; the first was at 
Forti, six years ago. She laid two in 
a trough near a kitchen chimney, but 
the continual noise of people passing 
and repassing did not prevent her 
from continuing to sit on them, nor 
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even unforeseen circumstances which 
obliged M. Passeri to change his a- 
bode The second time was at Va- 
lentino. The bird then laid two eggs 
in the corner of the toom, without 
preparing any nest. She sat on them 
some days, but it was thought ad- 
viseable afterwards to put them under 
a pigeon ; notwithstanding they were 
covered some time, they were not 
hatched. She laid a third time, about 
the middle of May, 1800. The num- 
ber of eggs was the same as before 5 
they were Jaid on the ground, and 
some days afterwards were found’ bro- 
ken, whether in consequence of any 
interference of the male, or by some 
other means, it is not known; the fact 
is, however, that at the beginning of 
June, the parrot laid « couple of eggs 
again. But this time she deposited 
them in an earthen vase (half filled 
with cinders) which was on the ground, 
just within a door that concealed the 
bird while sitting. She sat forty days, 
and on the rsth of July, an egg was 
hatched, but the young one died the 
next day. M. Passeri, wishing to 
prove the birth of a partot at Rome, 
catried it to the hospital of Sans Spi- 
rito, but it was found too far advanced 
in putrefaction, and was therefore 
thrown away; it was seen, however, 
by several surgeons"-pupils. who were 
present. The fourth,’ or to speak 
more correctly the fifth time'the fe- 
male produced, was in the present 
car, There were now three eggs, 
aid in the same vessel (or s¢aldino) 
filled with ashes, and standing in the 
door-way as the year before. The 
incubation continued forty days, and 
on the 24th of June a young bird 
came forth. Some days afterwards 
the other eggs were thrown away as 
being unproductive. ‘This’ infant 
parrot témained almost naked the 
first fifteen days, but afterwards the 
small quills of the wings"began 
to shew themselves, and by ‘the zoth 
of August (that is'to say at the end 
of about two months) the bird was 
completely clothed. On ‘the rath of 
July it cried out for'the first time ; on 
the 14th it began to open its. eyes; on 
the “zoth of August, when the young 
cteature was well furnished with plu- 
mage, the mother who had constantly 
slept in the nest forsook it, and re- 
turned to the fale as usual; ‘ahd'on 
the 25th of the same month, the young 
parrot slept out of the nest. The fol- 
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lowing fact deserves particular atten- 
tion. M. Passeri observing the growth 
of the young parrot, and fearing lest 
the scaldino should be too small to 
hold the mother and her young one, — 
took a basket lined with feathers, &c. 
and’ put it inthe place of the scaldino, 
Wehind the door. The mother went 
and seated herself in it immediately, 
and appeared to be very well ‘satisfied 
with the new habitation, but some 
hours after she began to cut away one 
side of the basket with her-bill, and in 
three days accomplished her job, hav- 
ing made an opening of four or five 
inches in the lower part, and six or 
seven inthe upper. The osier was 
cut as neatly as if the sharpest steel 
had been employed.—There can be 
no doubt that the mother’s object was 
to facilitate the departure of the young 
bird from the basket, when he had 
acquired the requisite strength in his 
legs. The latter, examined in the 
third month, was of a yellow colour, 
like the father; about the head and 
base of the neck. His length from the 
root of the bill was about ten inches, 
and at the age of four months about 
eleven. The colour of the body re« 
sembles that of the father’s which is 
of a yellowish green colour, inters 
mixed here and there with bright yel- 
low, and the feathers of the wings are 
variegated with blue violet and very 
brilliant red. The thighs have a re- 
markable tufted plumage of a yellow 
colour, The bill is cinereous and 
black at the point. The iris has pas- 
sed from a greyish to a yellowish co- 
lour, and will probably soon become 
orange like the father’s. The feet are 
grey, with black nails. As the young 
ird has grown very fast, he will very 
probably exceed his father in bulk ; 
the latter is larger than the mother, 
who is stated to be the true Amazone, 
of Barrere (Psttacus major viridis, 
alarum costa superne rubente ) but not 
Psittacus nobilis of Linneus. To 
what species the father and the young 
bird belong, does not seem to be full 
decided, the great yellow culottes @ la 
susse being a remarkable character 
not alluded to by any ornithologist, 
** Journ. de Phys. Ventése”’ 
The Botany articie gives us the fol- 
lowing curious facts published by Pro- 
fessor Mitchell of New York, 
«© y, A Robinia pseudo- acacia was 
struck with lightning. so violently, 
after flowering, that its leaves withered 
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and fell, and the tree appeared to be 
dead. A few daysafterwards, howe- 
ver, it shewed signs of life, and began 
to put forth new buds. From these 
buds sprang new leaves, and (what is 
particularly worthy of remark) the 
tree flowered a second time, many 
weeks after, the fall of the first inflo- 
rescence. This second effort has not 
weakened the tree, which continues 
to grow and put forth branches every 
car. 
are 2. Two wild cherry-trees (PRu- 
NUS VIRGINIA) grew two feet distant 
from each other in the professor's 
farm. The trunk of one was forked, 
and a branch of the other grew pre- 
cisely in the place of the division, In 
the progress of vegetation, the three 
branches came into immediate contact, 
and grew quickly together. The ino- 
culation became so complete that the 
strange brauch seemed to be firmly 
united with the tree by which it was 
embraced in its bifurcation. Having 
taken off the bark near the root, in a 
circular manner from the trunk of the 
tree with which the branch of the 
other had formed so intimate a con- 
nexion, the professor observed that 
the part of the tree which was below 
the stripped place soon perished, and 
the root lost its sap, but that part 
which was above continued to live, 
and the summit to bear leaves and 
fruit during several years. This tree 
then drew its nourishment entirely 
from the sap of the neighbouring 
trunk ; but thisis not all—the distance 
from the insertion of the branch, in 
the body of the tree, to the placethat 
was stripped was about eight tect, yet 
as far as that part, or a little above, 
the trunk has continued to live, to 
row, and even to send forth shoots, 
which could not have happened with- 
out a retrogade motion of the sap, the 
whole distance from the point of uni- 
on of its branches. 

* 3, Regeneration of the bark of 
apple-trees. Trees stripped of their 
bark commonly die; there appears, 
however, to be a time of the year, 
when that of apple trees may be taken 
off, round the trunk, from the 100ts 
tothe branches, without doing any 
damage. Two months after having 
stripped off the bark of one of his ap- 
ple trees, leaving the leaves and fruit 
of the branches untouched, Doctor 
Mitchell sawa new covering come 
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upon the trunk, and the tree did not 
appear to suffer in the least. It ap, 
pears necessary to fix on the longest 
days for this operation, that is to say, 
about the end of June. A tree so 
stripped, in 1797, passed the long 
and rigorous winters of 1798 and 17995 
without suffering any injury. Ano- 
ther, which had been similarly treated 
in June, completely recovered its bark 
in September, and was as much lo.ded 
with fruit and leaves as if it had never 
been touched. Gardeners say, that 
this operation well performed will 
make old trees young again, but, 
though our author has been witness 
many times to the harmlessness of the 
practice, he owns that he thinks the 
remedy very violent and doubtful. 
Nevertheless, these experiments de- 
monstrate a grand fact in vegetable 
economy. 
** Journ. de Phys. Ventdse.” 

Two short paragraphs . offer them- 
selves from the Mineralogy, the one 
relating to shells, the other to silver in 
Cornwall. 

** Cornucorfa. Dr. Thompson, 
late Professor of Anatomy at Oxford, 
being at Palermo in 1799, saw in M. 
Chiarelli’s cabinet some fossils per- 
fectly similar to certain fragments 
which he had noticed four years before 
in the hands of one of his countrymen. 
After an attentive examination, the 
Doctor diseovered the fornn of an en- 
tire animal in every one of them, and 
the appearance being of a very iemark- 
able kind, he set out for the spot 
where they were found, viz. Cape 
Pessaro. Here he collected sufficient 
materials to enable ‘him to form the 
following description. 

** Genus. Covering of some marine 
animal, heretofore testaceous, now 
stony. 

«* The form that of a bull’s horn; 
closed by an operculum. 

‘* Species. Substance of the cover- 
ing carbonated lime. 

*¢ Colour, that of a recent bone. 

«* Dimensions : length, in a straight 
line, six English inches; interior dia- 
meter 14 lines, exterior 25. 

* Structure: amine disposed lon- 
gitudinally. 

‘* Surface, adorned externally with 
slight longitudinal strte ; internally it 
has asperities, s/rie without order, 
and double sides beth longitudinal. 

“* Viscera, not tobe distin ,wished ; 
they are too ambiguous, 
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“© Operculem: a concave, furrowed, 
oblique disc. Its internal surface is 
imbricated with converging rays. 

“© Country: the animal tormerly 
inhabited the rocks at the bottom of 
the sea at Cape Pachynus (now Cape 
Pessaro) in Sicily. At this time its 
exuvia only are found. 

** Journ de Phys. Ventdse. 

* Although numerous veins ot ga- 
lena, richly impregnated with silver, 
and occasionally small quantities of 
silver ores, have -been discovered in 
Cornwall, no instance bad béen known 
until within a very few years, of any 
mine in that country yielding so preci- 
ous a metal in great abundance. Mr. 
Hitchins has given an account to the 
Royal Society of an argentiferous lede 
in Herland copper mine, from which 
108 tons of ore had been raised. The 
discovery was made at the depth of 
110 fathoms from the surface of the 
grourid. The lode itself is one of 
those cross courses, asthey are called, 
which intersect and derange the copper 
Jodes: its eastern side alone produces 
silver ore, the breadth of which is in 
general about six or eight inches, the 
other part of the lode being composed 
chiefly of quartz, intermixed with iron, 
manganese, and wolfram, together 
with a small portion of cobalt and an- 
timony, The silver ore, strictly speak- 
ing, is a mixture of galena, native 
bismuth, grey cobalt ore, vitreous 
silver ore, and native silver. The lat- 
ter is found chiefly in a capillary form 
in the natural cavities of the lode. 

** Phil Trans, part i. 1801, p. 159. 

In Chemistry, James's Powder at- 
tracted our attention. 

Chenevix on James's Powder. 

“© The analysis of this so justly 
celebrated medicine, made by Dr, 
Pearson some years ago, led the Col- 
lege of Poysicians to adopt an antimo- 
nial preparation, as a proposed sub- 
stitute for the empiric medicine, which 
is termed the pulvis antimonialis. 
This is prepared by calcining together, 
first in a gentle and afterwards an‘in- 
tense heat, equal weights of hartshorn 
shavings and crude antimony: so that 
the powder, when prepared, is a mix- 
ture of phosphant of lume,and oxyd of 
antimony. 

«« Mr. Chenevix has proposed the 
following method of preparing the 
same powder in the moist way, which 
will be more uniform in its quality, 
and perhaps made with greater ease. 

4 


*€ Dissolve, together or separately 
‘¢ in the least possible portion of mu-? 
‘* rijatic acid, equal parts of the white 
“¢ oxyd of antimony (procured by ad- 
‘* ding pure water to the butter of 
** antimony) and of phosphant of lime, 
** Pour this solution graduslly in dis- 
‘ tilled water, previously alkalized 
** by a sufficient quantity of caustic 
** ammonia. A white and abundant 
‘* precipitate will take place, which, 
«© when well washed and dried, is the 
** substitute I propose for Dr, James's 
«© Powder.” 

** The medicinal power of this 
powder may be increased by using a 
greater proportion of the solution of 
anumony. 

‘* Ip making the precipitation, the 
two muriatic solutions should be first 
mixed, and then poured into the al- 
kaline liquor, and not the alkali into 
the muriatic solution; otherwise the 
precipitation of each material would 
not be uniform, since the mere water 
of the alkaline solution will precipitate 
the antimony as well as the alkali it- 
self, and therefore the first portions 
would contain more of the metal and 
Jess of the phosphant of lime than the 
latter. Whereas hy pouring the mixed 
muriatic solutions drop by drop into 
the alkaline liquor, the whole of the 
antimony and of the phospuant of 
lime are separated from the acid, and 
therefore the proportions of each re- 
main equal, 

Nicholson's New Journal, vol. i, p. 24."" 

In Agriculture, the salting of hay, 
by John Drake, ksq. is singularly 
useful. 

“ On Salting Hay, by Jobn Drake, Esq, 

*€ Sixteen tons ot hay having heen 
flooded were drawn from the meadow; 
the lands where it grew are highly en- 
riched from the flood, which lies upon 
it frequently for fourteen or twenty 
days together : its situation on the last 
pound, wherethe Avon discharges its 
waters into the Severn at Tewkesbury, 
These meadows have been and still 
are so enriched from the washing of 
the sheep-folds of the upper part of 
the vale of Evesham, and from the 
highly cultivated lands inthe lower 
parts of Warwickshire, that, when 
the floods subside, they frequently 
leave a thick, slimy coat of mud, 
which, when the grass is repaired 
with a kind and genial spring season, 
bring the dutch white clover to a full 
pile of grass, and so mats it, that you 
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have as much difficulty to part the 
swath, as you would have to divide a 
clotied fleece of wool.. Summer floods 
avout the period referred to were too 
frequent, and the writer was induced, 
to draw from out of the flood, of an 
inclosed meadow, where the torrent 
of the river could not carry it away, 
about sixteen tons of this washéd hay ; 
and it was then got tolerably dry, and 
a course of hay put upon the straddle, 
then sowed or sprinkled with salt (it 
being previously dried and broken 
smal] to separate the particles as much 
as possible): by this means the salt 
penetrated more regularly into the hay. 
‘The proportion was: eight pounds of 
salt toone ton of hay, but ten pounds 
to a ton would be a better proportion : 
each course of hay was continued to 
be salted until the sack was finished ; 
for fifty-seven pounds of salt he then 
paid four shillings and two-pence, 
and frovh the increase in the tax he 
now pays eleven shillings for the same 
quantity, by which high price he is 
deterred from using it; but if the 
duty on sale could be so regulated that 
it could be procured at two shillings 
the hundred weight, there is not a 
doubt, provided there were asuflicien- 
cy of brine in the kingdom to supply 
the demand, but it would become of 
general use, and that the best hay 
would be more improved than the 
flooded ‘hay. 

‘* He now returns to the benefit 
received from this salted hay, which 
although its appearance was not much 
in its favor, ten Hereford oxen were 
fed upon it, which had been brought 
in leaner than usual; and although 
fed in an open pasture, their proof 
was equal, if not superior, to those 
that were at the same time stall-fed on 
better hay and well attended. 

‘* Annals of Agriculture, No. 219.” 

The Arts thus state the Manufac- 
ture of Gunpowder. 

“* Manufacture of Gunpowder. 

** Mr. R. Coleman’ of the Royal- 
Mills, Waltham-Abbey, has published 
the following process of manufactur- 
ing the best British gunpowder. 

‘* The three ingredients of this sub- 
stance are saltpetre, charcoal, and 
brimstone, in-the following propor- 
tions. Saltpetre 75, charcoal 15, 
sulphur ro. 

‘* The first thing to be attended 
to is the purity of the materials: for 
if these are defective, the gunpowder 


can never be good, though ever so 
well manufactured. 

‘¢ The saltpetre iseither that which 
has been imported from the East-In- 
dies, or extracted from damaged gun- 
powder. It is refined by solution and 
subsequent crystallization ; afterwards 
it is fused by as low a heat as possible 
in order to drive off the water without 
decomposing the nitre. The sulphur 
used is imported from Sicily, and is 
refined by melting or by sublimation. 
The charcoal formerly used in this 
manufacture, was made by charring 
wood in the usual manner; bur the 
method now adopted consists in dis- 
tilling the wood in iron cylinders, by 
which means the acid and other vola- 
tile matter is driven off, leaving the 
pure charcoal in the cylinder or retort. 
The advantages of this process:are so 
considerable in the manufacture of 
ges that the proportion used 
or the several pieces of ordnance in 
the navy or army, has been reduced 
one-third merely in consequetice of 
this new mode of preparing the char- 
coal. 

** The several ingredients being’ 
thus purified, are ready for manufac- 
turing. They are first separately 
ground to a fine powder; secondly, 
mixed together in.proper proportions ; 
thirdly, the composition is sent to the 
gunpowder mill, which consists of 
two stones vertically placed, and run- 
ning on a bed-stone. On this bed- 
stone the composition is spread, and 
wetted by as small a quantity of water 
as will, together with the action of 
the mill-stones, bring it into a proper 
body, but not into a paste. After 
the runners have made the proper 
number of revolutions over jit, it is 
taken off. Not more than 40 or 50 
pounds of composition are worked at 
a time, as an explosion will sometimes 
happen from the runners and bed-stone 
coming into contact. -Fourthly, the 
composition taken from the mills, is 
sent to the corning house to be corned 
or grained. Here it is first pressed 
into a hard and firm body, is broken 
into’ small lumps, and the powder 
then grained by these lumps being put 
into sieves, in each of which is a flat 
circular piece of lignum vite. The 
sieves are made of parchment skins, 
having round holes punched through 
them. Several of these sieves are fixed 
in a frame, which by proper machi- 
nery has such a motion given to it as 
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to make the the lignum vite runner 

o round with great velocity, break~ 
ing the lumps‘of powder and forcing 
them through the sieves forming 
grains of several sizes, The grains 
are then separated from the dust by 
proper sieves and reels. 

“* Fifthly, the grains are then har- 
dened, and the rougher edges taken 
off, by being run ‘a sufficient length 
of time in a close reel, moving with 
a circular motion. 

** Sixthly, the gunpowder thus corn- 
ed, dusted and reeled (which is called 
glazing) issent to the stove and dried, 
taking care not to volatilize the sul- 
phur. A gunpowder stove either dries. 
the powder by steam, or by the heat 
from an iron gloom, the powder be- 
ing spread on cases, which are ranged 
round the room, 

** If gunpowder is injured by damp 
in a small degree, it may be recovered 
by drying; but if the ingredients are 
separated from each other, the nitre 
must be extracted, and the gunpow- 
der re-manufactured. 

** There are several methods of prov- 
ing and trying the goodness and 
strength of gunpowder, of which the 
following perhaps is the best: Lay 
two or three small heaps on separate 
pieces of clean writing paper, within 
a short distance of each other, and 
. fire one of them by a red hot wire ; 
if the flame ascends quickly with a 

report, leaving the paper free 

rom specks; and does not burn it into 

holes, and if sparks fly off, setting fire 
to the adjoining heaps, the goodness 
of the ingredients and proper manu- 
facture of the powder may be safely 
inferred, if otherwise, it is cither 
badly made or the ingredients are im- 


ue The following ave given by Mr. 
Coleman, as the results of repeated 
experiments made upon large quanti- 
ties of gunpowder: 

‘* First, 100: parts: ef composition 
aes from 3 to’ § parts in weight, 

y the veater used: at the mills. 

** Secondly, this water appears:to be 
totally gor rid of by the succeeding 
processes of manufacturing and stove- 


Ing. 
oe Tbirdty, the ingredients only. pul- 
verized and mixed have a: very small 
explosive force. 
* Fourthly, gunpowder granulated, 
after having been but a short time on 
the mill, has only acquired a portion 
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of its strength. It is not till it has 
becn the proper time on the mill, that 
it has obtained its: full powers, 

* Fifthly, the wing of gunpowder 
does not depend upon the granulation ; 
the dust of gunpowder, after manu- 
facture, having nearly the same force 
as when granulated. 

* Sixthly, powder made in every re« 
spect the same but of two sorts of 
charcoal, namely, the common and 
cylinder charcoal is very different in 
strength, the cylinder charcoal ren- 
dering the gunpowder by far the 
strongest. 

“€ Seventhly, powder undried in 
every stage of the manufacture is 
weaker than whien dried. 

** Philosophical Mag. vol. ix. p. 355-” 

Then follows a general survey of 
English, French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian Literature. The volume 
closes with an Obituary of Literary 
Men, from which we shall select. two 
specimens of its Biography : 

“* Dec. 27, 1800. At Edinburgh, 
in the 83d year of his age, Hugh 
Blair, D.D: Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres in that university, and 
member of many learned societies. This 
celebrated. author was born at Edin- 
burgh in1718. His father was. mer- 
chant, descended from the ancient 
fatnily of Blair. Having received a 
liberal education in the school and uni- 
versity of his native city, Mr. B. took 
the degree of A. M. and entered into 
holy orders im the year 1742. The 
same year he was presented with the 
rural benefice of Collesie, in the 
county of Fife. Here the style of his 
preaching procured him, in a few 
months, a translation to the Canndn- 
gate church of Edinburgh, in which 
he remained until 1752, when he was 
chosen one of the ministersiof the city ; 
ahd in 1758 was preferred to be first 
minister of the high church, About 
this period he opened a school for rhe- 
toric and belles lettres, in which he 
read the first sketch of those lectures, 
which were afterwards published in 
two volumes gto. in 1789, and of 
which there are some editions in 8vo, 
The approbation these lectures ob- 
tained, procured him, in 1761, the 
appointment of regius professor of 
stati and belles lettres, then first 
instituted in the university of Edin- 
burgh, and, as it is thought, with a 
view to confer that honour on him. 


Ds, B, had before shewn his talents as 
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a literary man. Whilst a student in 
divinity he assisted his cousin, George 
Banatine, in writing a poem, called 
«* The Resurrection,” which was pub- 
lished with the name of W. Douglas, 
in 1747. He hadalso written a short 
memoir, prefixed to the third volume 
of sermons of Mr. Robert Walker. 

“© In 1763 he published ‘ Critical 
Dissertations on the Poems of Ossian,”” 
originally delivered at his lectures, 
and prefixed to Macpherson’s tronsla- 
tion, in which he supports the opinion 
of the antiquity of that work. The 
first volume of his justly esteemed 
sermons was published in 1777, and 
has experienced a degree of success al- 
most unparalleled, but certainly not 
unmerited. The second volume ap- 
peared in 1780, the third in 1790, the 
fourth in 1794, and a fifth volume 
since his decease. This volume the 
Doctor some time before his death 
fully prepared for the press. The 
merit of the first volumes procured 
applause even from the'late Dr. John- 
son; and the Queen, asa testimony 
of her high approbation, settled on 
him a pension of 20ol. per annum, 
which was afierwards increased to 
3001. These sermons have reached to 
the twentieth edition. In Ireland and 
America they have also passed through 
several editions. In 1782 or 1783, 
he published his ‘* Lectures on Rhe- 
toric and the Belles Lettres,” « work 
which evinces him a master of the sci- 
ence he taught. As Dr. Blair ad- 
vanced in years, he was permitted to 
retire from the exercise of his duty as 
professor of rhetoric, but to retain the 
salary and title: it was at this period 
the Queen increased his pension. A 
sound constitution ard temperate man- 
ner of living, preserved him till a very 
few years of his death, in full ability 
to discharge the duties of his clerical 
office, Dr. B. was married, and had 
one child, a daughter, who was 
snatched away by a fever in the flow- 
er of hefage: his wife he also sur- 
vived many years. Dr. Blair's emo- 
Juments were moderate: as minister 
of Edinburgh he had 200). a year; 
as professor of rhetoric, his salary 
was only 7ol. What the other emo- 
luments of that office were is uncer- 
tain; he was, however, enabled to 
keep his carriage, This was done by 
carefully regulating his expences, and 
he is said to have left behind him a 
good fortune. He received, as gopy- 
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right for his first volume of sermons, 
1001. for his second 3001. and for his 
third gool. The whole he gained by 
writing is.said to have been about 
four thousand pounds. Dr. B. lived 
in habits of intimacy with Robertson, 
Smith, Ferguson, and other literary 
characters. He had the happiness to 
diffuse through his country a taste for 
polite literature. At the time his ser- 
mons first appeared, that kind of writ- 
ing was in little repute His publi- 
cations, however, revived the taste 
for it: they exhibited the union of 
mild religion and pure philosophy. 
His sermons have been translated into 
French, Dutch, German,  [talian, 
and Sclavonie: his lectures have also 
been translated into severai |:nuages, 
particularly the Spanish. ide has, we 
are told, left some posthumous works, 
which we hope will soon be made 
public. 

‘* Sept.9g. 1801. At Hackney, the 
Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, a man dis- 
tinguished for his great acquiSitions in 
literary and scientific knowledge. 
Mr. W. was born at Nottingham, in 
1756, his father being then one of 
the parochial clergy of thats place.” 
His first education he received was 
from able masters, but not at any of 
the public schools, In 1772 he was 
entered of Jesus college, Cambridge. 
Here he attended with great assiduity 
to classical studies, and to acquire ma- 
thematical knowledge. In 1776 he 
took his d-gree of A. B., and was 
soon after elected a fellow of his col- 
lege. The same year he published a 
small collection Latin poems, and 
some critical notes on Homer, which 
he printed at the University Press, 
Mr. W. soon became dissatisfied with 
the forms of subscription required by 
the laws from candidates for holy or- 
ders, and although he complied, in 
1778, in order to receive deacon’s or- 
ders, he afterwards stigmatized it as 
the most disingenuous action of his 
whole life. On leaving college he en- 
gaged as curate at Stockport, in 
Cheshire, from whence he removed to 
the same situation at Liverpool. He, 
hqwever, soon became uneasy in his 
situation, and having married, he 
accepted the office of classical tutor 
at the academy of Warrington, where 
he discharged his duty with great 
punctuality. He now looked on him- 
self as free from his clerical obliga- 
tions, and began his career as a con- 
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trovertist in theology, in which, even 
in the opinion of his friends, he be- 
trayed too much acrimony. He con- 
tinued after this to publish various 
works, of which the most important 
are, * A’new' Translation of the First 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Thessaloni- 
ans,’ published in 1781; ‘ A new 
‘Translation of St. Matthew's Gospel, 
with Notes ;’ 4to. These he pub- 
lished while at’ Warrington: from 
whence he removed to Bramcote, in 
Nottinghamshire, to Richmond, and 
to Nottingham, with a view to take 
a certain number of pupils to instruct. 
While thus employed, he published, 
* An Enquiry into the Opinions of the 
Christian Writers of the Three first 
Centuries, concerning the Person of 
JesusChrist ;"volumethe first ; but this 
not meeting sufficient encouragement, 
he proceeded no further. In 1786 he 
had the misfortune to dislocate his 
shoulder, an accident which, for two 
years, greatly interrupted his literary 
pursuits; however, he in that period 
drew up some remarks on the Geor- 
gics of Virgil, and the Poems of Grey, 
which he published with editions of 
these works. In 1789 he began a 
work, called, ‘* Silva Critica,’ of 
which three parts were printed at the 
Cambridge University Press. In 1790 
he accepted the classical. professorship 
at the new college at Hackney, but 
this soon failed. He was now, how- 
ever, entered into the body of dissent- 
ers, but even with them he could not 
fully comply, and some disagreeable 
altereations soon ensued. In 1791 he 
guitted this situation, and his private 
pupils were all withdrawn. He now 
employed himself in the education of 
hisown children, and, as a’ man of 
letters ; atid soon published a ¢ Trans. 
lation of the New Testament,” with 
notes, 3 vols. 8vo. 17913 and soon af- 
ter, two parts more of his ‘ Silva Cri- 
tica.’ ‘These were followed by a new 
edition of the * Translation of the 
New Testament enlarged,’and a book 
* On the Evidences of the Christian 
Religion,’ in reply to Thomas Paine. 
Mr. Wakefield likewise published a 
first volume Of Pope's works, with a 
désign ‘to have proceeded; but Dr, 
Warton’s edition appearing, he gave 
up his design, and published a second 
volume of * Notés on Pope.’ He also’ 
edited’an edition of Pope's Transla- 
tiott of the Iliad and Odyssey.. Mr, 
W. has likewise ipbenced as the edi. 


tor of some ‘ Selections from the 
Greck Tragedians,” Editions of Ho- 
race, Virgil, Bion, Moschus, and Lu- 
cretius. “However partial the world 
might be to Mr. Wakefield’s talents, 
his political principles made him ma- 
ny enemies. He had arraigned the 
justice of the slave trade and’ the war 
with France, either in his sermons or 
pamphlets, when unfortunately he 
published a ‘* Reply to some part of 
the Bishop of Landaff’s Address.’ 
This was siezed on by his enemies, a 
rosecution commenced, and Mr, 
akefield found guilty of publishing 
a libel, for which he was sentenced to 
two years imprisonment in Dorchester 
Jail. This he suffered, and came out 
of prison in jtolerable health, but did 
not long survive. While in confine- 
ment, a set of warm and generous 
friends employed themselves in raising 
a sum of money to purchase an annui- 
ty, {which happily succeeded, and 
would have made him easy for the re- 
mainder of his life. We cannot con- 
clude this sketch without inserting a 
short eulogium of him by a friend, 
but to which, we believe, all who 
knew him will subscribe. His ta- 
lents were rare—his morals pure—his 
virtues exalted—his courage invinci- 
bieand his integrity without a 
spot.” p. 398—400. 
Such are the varied contents of a 
work which cannot fail of proving 
highly useful to society, 
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XIV. Facts and Osservati- 
“ons respecting the A1R-PUMP Va- 
pour-bath in Gout, Rheumatism, 
Palsy, and other Diseases. By 
Rarren BrecsorouGu. M, &, 
Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, London, Published by Lack» 
ington Finsbury-square, 12mo. 150 
pages. Price 3s. 6d. 


tL subject of this neat little work 
‘isan apparatus, by means of which 
a diseased limb may be fornented, or 
subjected to the action of an air-pump, 
as occasion may require. The tem- 
perature of the formentation in the 
former case, and the degree of ex- 
haustion in the latter, being regulated 
with the ttmost certainty: nor can 
we in the latter case give a better or 
more correct idea of its action, than 
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by comparing it, as the ingenious in- 
ventor has done, to a very large sy- 
ringe cupping- glass. 

The work is equally interesting to 
regular practitioners and their patients 
and its practical directions are equally 
intelligible to both. The ingenious 
author begins with a few introducto- 
ry remarks on the fortuitous origin of 
some analogous improvements in me- 
dicine, and their reception by the fa- 
culty: for he seems inclined to shew 
little favour to emperics and their pre- 
tensions. — 

«The Air-pump Vapour- bath, (he 
observes), is equally independent of 
the mystical deceptions of thé Metal- 
li¢ Fractors, and the magical delusions 
of animal magnetism. It rests on the 
unerring principles of nature,’ and is 
supported by reason and philoséphy. 
Invented about fifteen years ago by a 
gentleman wholly unacquainted with 
medicine, it’ has made its way in the 
world by its own intrinsic utility, with- 
out finesse or chicanery; nor are a 
croud’of poor feeless patients wantin 
to assert its happy effects. He adds 
that it has been his first object to put 
aside all mystery—to advance nothing 
but what o¢entred under his own im- 
mediate inspection, though more re- 
markable’ cases of the utility of the 
apparatus have occurred to others—to 
give the impressions as nearly as pos- 
sible as they occured and struck yrs 
his own mind—to hold up the. glass 
rightly, as it Were, to every man’s own 
judgment—to exaggerate nothing— 
but above all things to keep in view 
jmp mm est Veritas et pravale- 
it.” ; 

After this introduction, the author 
proceeds to describe the apparatus in 
two letters:to Dr, Bradley, which that 
gentleman has already communicated 
to the medical world, through the 
channel of the Médical and Physical 
Journal. ‘These létters include the 
opinions, which Dr. Hamilton and 
Mr. Scares, a respectable surgeon, en- 
tertain of the air- pump vapour-bath ; 
the former, from contemplating it's 
grand principle, the removal of atmos- 
pheric pressure, the latter, from expe- 
riencing its effects ou his own person. 


CHAP. 1. contains \Cases of Gout, ° 


with remarks onthe causes and nature 

of that disease, and its cure by the 

Air-pump Vapour-bath, -and other 

rational means. — In Caap. 1. the 

author gives some Cases of _— 
2 


91 
tism, with remarks, some of which are 
new and interesting. 

The subjects of CHAP. 111. are Pal- 
sy, Cutaneous. Diseases, Ulcet of the 
Leg, Severe Pain of the Back and 
Hip, and a Disea-ed Elbow. joint. 
The application of the Air-pump Va 
pour-bath. in all these diseases, is 
stated with apparent candour, and the 
utility of that machine in removing o# 
alleviating them, deduced from facts; 
which fell under the author's personal 
observation. 

‘* Whatever internal remedies,”” he 
observes, ** may be fesortéd td iif 
cases of palsy, the deficient circulation 
and loss of heat in the parts, poii 
out the propriety of the immediaté 
and active application of this machine. 
The nerves and blood-vessels we find 
always to pursue the samé Course ; 
and from the circulation a catalan 

I 





is derived to the nerves essential an 
necessary to theit healthy state. ° 
this then be the case, which daily ob- 
servation seems to indicate, od er 
acting so strongly on the circtilation’ 
as the Air-pump Vapour-bath,’ musti 
unquestionably influence the state of 
nervous energy ‘particularly ifthe’ 
nerves, as is alledged, transmit a fluid 
and act by means of that fluid.» Ma- 
ny circumstances appear to cobfirm 
this. The brain resentbles ‘some of 
our glandular organs in structure, and’ 
dues not this. similarity | of structare 
afford a strong presumption of similar’ 
functions? Hence palsy miay arise’ 
from morbid changes in the course of 
the nerves, rendering them unfit to” 
transmit this fluid or secretion, of 
whatever else it may be, without any’ 
morbid change in their: origin, the 
brain; and in all such cases an active 

wer operating on the part and re- 
viseing' ait local inp tianétt; may 
completely’ overcome the disease and 
ptoduce a pérmaiient cure. 

«* Toe cases already'stated, as well 
as many others, of a similar nature, 
are favourable to this opinion; and I 
hope soon to have it in my power to 
render it more than opinion.” And 
here, if we rightly understand him, 
the author means to terminatethe cases, 
in which the.apparatus has been ac- 
tually applied.—In CaaP. iv. he en- 
ters on a field. of deduction to which 
the facts he has already stated. natu- 
rally lead ; and oe gen, analogical 
ly from those facts, makes it highly 
probable that the Air-pump Vapour- 
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bath will be extremely useful in cases 
of white-swelling, ptyalism, chilblains, 
leprosy, ulcer, tetanus, amenorrhea 
and dropsy. 

In treating on inflammation, he 
says, ‘* Should one of the large joints, 
as the knee or elbow be attacked, we 

are presented with an object of atten- 
' tion, the more interesting on account 
of the complicated s ructure of the 
part, and the mischief, which inflam- 
mation, if suffered to continue, gene- 
rally induces on such a part. From 
whatever cause the affection may have 
arisen, and however) simple and un- 
mixed at first if not soon removed, 
it is always liable to take on a speci- 

© action, mocified by any disease to 
which the system may at the time be 
disposed ; as scrophula, fgout, rheu- 
matism, &c.—To anticipate such 
complicated mischief, as obstructions 
inthe above parts are commonly at- 
tended with, every mean, which gives 
hope of relief ought to be early resort- 
ed to; and none promises to be more 
effectual than the Air-pump Vapour- 
bath, which by removing atmospheric 
pressure, enlarges the obstructed ves- 
sels, and allows them to unload them- 
selves; while. all their anastomising 
branches, become capable of circulat- 
ing a greater quantity of fluid. The 
agtnity of the lymphatics of the part, 
thus, relieved, must be greatly in- 
creased ; and hence the finishing hand 
is.put to an obstruction, the conse- 
quence of which, if not speedily re- 
moved, must be obyious to all,”’ 

The appendix contains a familiar 
account ~'4 the properties of the at- 
mosphere, in which the experiments 
of Dr, Hales, Mr. Boyle, Sir George 
Shuckburgh, Galileo, Torricelli and 
others are adverted to ; and how these 
properties apply to the Air-pump Va- 
pour- bath. The whole concludes with 
an advertisement from the son-in-law 
of the patentee, stating the terms, on 
which practitioners may avail them- 
selves of the use of this augenious con- 
trivance. 
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XV. Femace Brocrapuy, or 
Memoirs of illustrious and celebrated 
Women of all Ages, and Countries. 

| Alphabetically arranged, by Many 
Hays. In six Volumes, 12mo, 
Phillips. 


Female Biography. 


(Concluded from p.16.) 


AVING in the last number of 

our Epitome given pretty copious 
extracts from the first three volumes 
the selections from the remainder of 
the work shall be made with greater 
brevity. 


“ Death and Character of Madame Dacier. 


** At length, after having contri- 
buted so largely towards enriching the 
republic of letters, and after so many 
arduous and useful labours,.madame 
Dacier resolved on retiring with-her 
well-earned laurels: she purposed in 
future to continue her commerce with 
the muses only for her own private 
entertainment. A project so rational 
and laudable was deranged by a stroke 
of the palsy, with which she was at- 
tacked in May, 1720. , It does not 
appear that her intellects suffered by 
this malady, which however rendered 
it necessary that her attention should 
be turned from the labours of the 
mind to those cares which the weak- 
ness of her frame rendered indispensi- 
ble. After submitting to a course of 
remedies, she seemed to be relieved : 
but these appearances were not more 
flattering than fallacious. At the 
end of three months, she suffered a 
second stroke more violent than the 
former,.and which terminated her life, 
on the 17th of August in the sixty- 
ninth year of her age. Her death was 

enerally regretted: her virtue, her 

rmness, her henevolence,~ and her 
equanimity, had, during her life, 
procured her still more respect and es- 
teem than her eminent learning and 
talents. 

** Of her modesty, the following a- 
necdote may afford a proof. It isa 
custom of the menof letters of the 
north to visit, when on their travels, 
persons eminent for their talents or 
endowments, and to request them to 
write their names, aCcompanied by a 
sentence, in a book which they carry 
for the purpose. A learned German, 
waiting on madame Dacier, desired 
her to add her name to his collection ; 
* To doso,” replied she, very unaf- 
fectedly, * would be the highest pre- 
sumption. I am not worthy to appear 
in such company.” The German re- 
monstrated and renewed his suit. At 
length, overcome by his solicitations, 
she took the pen, and having inserted 
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her name, wrote beneath it, in En- 
glish, a verse from Sophocles, imply- 
ing that silence isthe greatest ornament 
of a woman, 

‘© Monsieur Dacier was inconsola- 
ble for her loss, nor did he long sur- 
vive her. Never had there been a 
couple more united, more suitable to 
each other, and between whom a 
more entire affection had subsisted. 
M. Dacier exhibited in his manners, 
his sentiments, and his character, a 
perfect model of the ancient philoso- 
phy, of which he was an enthusiastic 
disciple. He published some of the 
classics ad usum Delpbini, was a mem- 
ber of the academy of Inscriptions, 
also of the French academy, of which 
he was afterwards chosen perpetual 
secretary: When the medallic history 
of Lewis XIV. was completed, M. 
Dacier presented it to the king, who, 
knowing the great share which he had 
taken in it, settled on hima pension of 
two thousand livrés,and nominated him 
his librarian. Madame Dacier was 
joined in this charge, the prerogatives 
of which she was to retain should she 
survive her husband; a singular and 
—, compliment to a woman, 

adame Dacier had composed ob- 
servations on the scriptures, which 
she refused to make public: to those 
who urged her on this subject, she re- 
plied,*That a woman should read the 
scriptures, and meditate on them as a 
rule of conduct, but that, agreeably 
to the precept of St. Paul, she should 
keep silence.*” 

*€ The aid of the muses was in- 
voked té bewail the death of their il- 
lustrious and learned votary, whose 
memory was consecrated hy odes, ele- 
gies, epitaphs, and sonnets, without 
number. A Latin elegy, by M. l*ab- 
bé Fraguier, addressed to M. Dacier, 
on his irreparable loss, obtained parti- 
cular distinction. The abbé, ina po- 
etical ‘fiction, describes the arrival 
ofmadame Dacier in the Elysian fields, 
her interview with her daughter, who 
is the first to welcome ‘her, and the 
compliments paid to her by the shade 
of Homer. An epitaph was also com- 
posed on her death by M. de la Mon- 
noye, in which, with much art, he 


* These expressions from a woman of 
professed literature, savour of affectation 
rather than humility: genuine modesty 
neither exacts nor disclaims, but is art- 
less, sincere, and simple. 
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compresses in six verses the principal 
circumstances of her life. 

«© Madaine Dacier had borne to her 
husband a son and two daughters ; 
the former, who did not survive his 
eleventh year, was familiar with the 
best Greek authors, and gave pro- 
mise of superior talents. The eldest 
daughter retired to a convent, while 
the younger, the hope and delight of 
her parents, expired, as has been be- 
fore mentioned, in the bloom of her 
youth.” V.4.p. 20—23. 

The life of Ezabeth our queen and 
the amorous £isisa take up a large 
portion of the volume—but we must 
pass on to the sth, the jgreatest pare 
of which is taken up with an account 
of Mary Queen of Scots and Madame 
Maintenon—we shall transcribe ‘the 
concluding pages of Mrs. Macaulay's 
Biography. 

‘*Having been personally acquainted 
with the greater number of the cele- 
brated Americans who had visited 
England, and in the habit of corre. 
sponding with those who had distin- 
guished themselves on the other side 
of the Atlantic, Mrs. Macaulay was 
very desirous of making a visit to the 
transatlantic republic ; a design which 
she executed in 1785. She visited nine 
of the thirteen united states, by whom 
she was received with kindness and 
hospitality. She terminated her jour- 
ney to the south by paying her respects 
to General Washington, at his seat 
at Mount Vernon in Virginia. Under 
the roof of this illustrious man she re- 
mained three weeks; and continued 
to correspond with him during the re- 
mainder of her life. 

“© Tt seemed to have been her inten- 
tion, after her return to England, to 
have composy| a history of the Ame- 
rican contest ; for which purpose she 
had been furnished by general Wash- 
ington with many materials. It is 
to be rgretted that, thus qualified, 
she was, by the infirm state of her 
health}for some years prior to her death, 
prevented from the execution of her 
plan. She resided during the greater 

art of the remainder of her life at 
Binfield in Berkshire; where after a 
tedious illness, attended by much suf- 
fering, which she supported with ex- 
emplary patience and fortitude, she 
expired June 22, 1791. She was in- 
terred in the chancel of Binfield church, 
under an elegant marble monument 
executed by Mr. Bacon. 
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*¢ She was twice married : the first 
time to Dr. George Macaulay, a phy- 
sician of some eminence in London ; 
and, after his death, to Mr. William 
Graham, who had also been educated 
to the profession of physic, but who 
afterwards entered into the church, 
A daugliter was the fruit of, her first 
marriage ; who gave her hand to cap- 
tain Gregory, many years a comman- 
der in the East- India service, in which 
he acquired an ample fortune : his 
wife has since become a widow, with 
four children. 

** Dr. Wilson, whose enthusiastic 
admiration of the talents of Mrs. Ma- 
caulay was perhaps demonstrated _ra- 
ther extravagantly, was introduced to 
her by her brother, Mr. Sawbridge + 
they were both members of the Bill of 
Rights club’; and had been united by 
their political sentiments, 

After the matriage of Mrs. Ma- 
caulay with Mr. Graham, she retired 
with her husband to {their house at 
Binfield, upon Windsor-forest ; where, 
with congenial tastes and dispositions, 
they passed their time in literary avo- 
cations and pursuits, 

**Mrs.Macaulay, when in tolerable 
health, was accustomed to be in her 
library by six in the morning: she 
was tenacious of the value of time, 
and solicitous for its improvement. 

*© The lady, from whose commiu- 
nications the preceding account is ex- 
tracted, adds an earnest and affection- 
ate testimony to the domestic qualifi- 
cations and virtues of her friend ; whos 
as a wife,a mother, a friend, a neigh 
bour, and the mistress of a family, 
was irreproachable and exemplary. 
** My sentiments,” says she, ‘ of 
this admirable woman are derived from 
a long and intimate acquaintance with 
her varied excellences, and I have ob- 
served her in different points of view. 
T have seen her exalted on the dange- 
rous pinnacle of worldly prosperity, 
surrounded by flattering friends, and 
an admiring world; I have seen her 
marked out by party prejudice, as an 
object of dislike and ridicule ; I have 
seen her bowed down by bodily pain 
and weakness; but never did r see 
her forget the urbanity of a gentle- 
woman, her conscious dignity as a ra- 
tional creature, or a fervent aspiration 
after the highest degree of attain- 
able perfection. I have seen her 
humble herself in the presence of 
her Almighty Father; and, with 


acontrite heart, acknowledging her 
weakness, and imploring his protec- 
tion; I have seen her languishing on 
the hed. of sickness, enduring pain 
with the patience of a Christian, and 
with the firm belief, that the light 
afflictions of this life are but for a 
moment, and that the fashion of this 
world will pass away, and give place 
to a system of durable happiness.’’ 
V. 5. p. 303-306. ; 

The sixth and last volume furnishes 
the reader with a long but interesting 
sketch of Madam Roland who fella 
martyr to the French revolution. We 
shall however give a specimen from 
the life of Mrs, Rowe and the life of 
Lady Russel. 

MRS. ROWE. 

‘¢ Her constitution was uncom- 
monly good; she had passed a long 
series of years in almost uninterrupted 
health. Half a year before her decease, 
she was attacked with adisorder, at- 
tended with threatening symptoms 
She complained, during this malady 
that her mind was less serene and pre- 
pared to meet death, than she had 


flattered herself it would have been :, 


this depression, probably the physical 
consequence of her situation, she 


struggled against and subdued. — She 


experienced in this conquest a lively 
satisfaction, and repeated, in a pious 
and poetical transport, Mr. Pope’s 
‘© Dying Christian’s Address. to his 
Soul.’ Though advanced in years, 
she recovered from this indisposition 
to her usual state of health: her ex~- 
act temperance, added to the calm- 
ness of .her mind and disposition, en- 
couraged her friends to hope that she 
might yet.live many years. On the 
day previous, to her decease, she ap- 
peared in perfect health and vigour ; 
and, after conversing with a friend 
with unusual vivacity, retired to her 
chamber early in the evening. About 
ten o'clock, her servant, hearing a 
noise as of something falling in the 
apartment of her mistress, found, on 
entering it, that she had fallen on the 
floor, speechless, and apparently dy- 
ing. A physician and surgeon were 
imunediately summoned ; but all aid 
proved ineffectual; she expired with 
only one groan, before two o'clock 
the ensuing morning, Feb., 20, 1736- 
7» in the 63d year of her age. Her 
disorder was pronounced to be an a- 
poplexy. Religious books and pious 
meditations were found lying by her. 
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Her life had been tranquil, and, ex- 
cept in the loss of her husband, un- 
clouded; and her death was happy. 
Shehad always been apprehensive of 
th: effects which might be produced 
upon her mind by the pain and lan- 

uuor of a sick bed, which she thus 
fortunately escaped; and, on various 
occasions, had expressed to her friends 
her desire of a sudden death, 

«« She was buried, according to 
her request, under the same stone with 
her father, at Frome. Her death was 
regretted by her friends, to whom her 
virtues, andthe gentleness of her man- 
ners, had endeared her; and lament- 
ed by the poor, to whom she was a 
kind benefactress. 

*¢ In her cabinet were found letters 
addressed to several of her friends ; 
to the countess of Hertford, the carl 
of Orrery, Mr. James Theobald, and 
Mrs Sarah Rowe. These letters, 
which breathed an affectionate and 
pious temper, were superscribed; to 
be delivered to the respective persons 
after her decease, She left also a let- 
ter to Dr. Watts, accompanying her 
papers containing her Devout Excer 
cises, which were, by the Doctor, 
afterwards published, 

“* Beside the productions of Mrs. 
Rowe already mentioned, there are 
two volumes of her miscellaneous 
works, consisting of poems and letters, 
to which are added (by her desire) 
several poems and letters written by 
her husband. ** The softness of her 
sex, and the fineness of her genius,” 
says Matthew Prior,f * conspire to 
give her a very distinguishing charac- 
ter.” 

** She is said (by the writers of her 
Life) to have possessed a command 
over, her passions, and a constant se- 
renity and sweetness of temper, which 
neither age nor misfortune could sour 
or ruffle. It is questioned whether 
she had ever been angry in her life; 
a proof that the tender and gentle 
sensibilities may exist independent of 
the irascible passions, Her servant, 
who lived with her near twenty years, 
gave a testimony to the kind and even 
tenor of her mistress's temper, She 


* They are published in her Life by 
Mr, Theophilus ‘Rowe, and prefixed to 
her works. 

} In his Preface to his Poems, 


knew not indignation, except against 
vice, where indifference is almost cri- 
minal. ‘To firm principles, and an 
elevated mind, she added the softness 
and graces of her sex. She exptessed, 
on all occasions, an aversion to satire, 
so rarely free from malice and person. 
altity: her conversation, like her 
writings, was the [effusion of a bene- 
volent and amiable mind: she forti- 
fied her resolutions against a severe 
and acrimonious spirit, by particular 
and solemn vows. § I can appeal to 
you,’ in aletter to.an old and inti- 
mate friend, ‘ whether you ever knew 
me make an envious or an ill- natured 
reflection on any person upon earth? 
Indeed, the follies of mankind would 
afford a wide and various scene; but 
charity would draw a veil of darkness 
here, and choose to be for ‘ever silent; 
rather than expatiate on the melan- 
choly theme.’ Detraction appeared 
to her an inhuman vice, for which no 
wit could atone, She ‘loved to praise, 
and took a pleasure,. on all occasions, 
in doing justice to merit ; she was e- 
ver the advocate for the absent, and 
extenuated where.she cou:d not excuse. 
If compelled to reprove, gentleness 
and delicacy softened her reprehen- 
sion. She possessed peculiar powers 
of conversation, an inexhaustible fan- 
cy, flowing Janguage, the most per- 
fect ingenuousness, with unaffected 
sweetness anease. ‘ It wasnot pos- 
sible to be in her company,” says her 
biographer, ‘ without becoming wiser 
and better, or to quit it without re- 
gret,” Accustomed from her youth 
to admiration and distinction, she pre- 
served a perfect humility aud unaffect- 
ed modesty: she rarely mentioned 
her productions even to her most inti- 
mate friends ; neither was she, in the 
least degree, elated by their success, 
nor by the compliments. of the most 
distinguished writers of theage. ¢ It 
is but tor Heaven,” said she,‘ to give 
aturn to one of my nerves,andIshould 
become an idiot.’ . She never dictated 
ta others, nor, arrogated to her own 
sentiments any deference or respect : 
she was amiable, affable, and accessi- 
ble, a stranger to that insolent intel- 
lectual fastidiousness affected by pe- 
dants and despised by the truly en- 
lightened, She had.no taste for what 
is called pleasure; she mixed in no 
parties of dissipation, was. ignorant 
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of any game, and avoided formal and 
insipid visitings. Temperate, chter- 
ful, friendly, and affectionate, she 
sought and found her happiness in 
intellectual pursuits, the exercise of 
her affections, and the enjoyment of 
simple | aprr aay She had a con- 
tempt for riches, was content with a 
moderate income, nor would avail 
herself of those pecuniary advantages 
to which by her labours she was justly 
entitled. She refused to publish her 
works by subscription, nor would suf- 
fer them to be collected by the book- 
seller, who offered her liberal terms. 
She let her estates below their ‘value: 
she abhorred exaction and oppression ; 
while to her tenants she was an indul- 
gent and kind benefactress. Indif- 
terent to fame, and fond of solitude, 
she shunned rather than sought ap- 
plause, Her modesty followed her to 
the tomb, and even appeared after- 
wards in the orders she left respecting 
her interment. Having desired that 
her funeral might be by night, and 
attended only by a small number of 
friends, she added, * Charge Mr. 
Bowden not to say one word of me 
in the sermon, I would lie in my 
father’s grave, and have no stone nor 
inscription over my vile dust, which 
I gladly leave to corruption and obli- 
vion, till it rise to a glorious immor- 
tality.” 

** As x daughter, as a wife, as a 
friend, as a mistress, her conduct was 
exemplary: her taste for letters led 
her not to neglect the duties and oc- 
cupations of her sex. During the lin- 
gering illness of her husband, she at- 
tended him with patient affection and 
tendef solicitude; whilst she conse- 
crated to his memory the remainder of 
her life. ‘ The solitude in which I 
have spent my time,” said she in one 
of her posthumous letters, * since the 
death of Mr. Rowe, has given me lei- 
sure to make the darkness of the 
grave, and the solemnity of dying, fa- 
miliar to my imagination. Whatever 
such distinguished sense and merit 
could claim, I have endeavoured to 
pry to the memory of my much-loved 
husband. I reflect with pleasure on 
my conduct on this occasion; not 
merely from a principle of justice and 
gratitude to him, but from a conscious 
sense of honour, and love of a virtu- 
ous reputation after death. Bot if 
the soul, in a separate state, should 
be insensible to human censure and 
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applause, yet there is a disinterested 
homage due to the sacred name of 
virtue.” It is observed greatly to her 
honour, by her biographer, that “no 
one of jher domestics ever left her, ex- 
cept with a view of changing their 
condition by marriage. 

‘¢ Her charities, considering the 
mediocrity of her fortune, bordered on 
excess: she consecrated by a solemn 
vow, the half of her income to bene- 
volent purposes. To enable herself 
to fulfil this engagement, she retrench- 
ed all superfluous expences, and prac- 
tised arigid economy. § The first time 
she accepted any acknowledgment 
from her bookseller for her writings, 
she bestowed the whole sum on a dis- 
tressed family: another time, on a si- 
milar occasion, she sold a piece of 
plate to relieve an exigency for which 
she was not sufficiently provided. It 
was her custom on going out, to fur- 
nish herself with pieces of money of 
different value, to relieve such objects 
of compassion as might fall in her 
way. Her munificence was not con- 
fined to the place in which she lived, 
nor to any sect or party, ‘ I never,* 
said she, * grudge any “money, but 
when it is laid out upon myself; for 
I consider how much it would buy 
forthe poor.’ Nor did she confine 
her charities to money ; she gave to the 
distressed her time, -her labour, her 
sympathy, often of infinitely greater 
value. She caused the children of the 
neighbouring poor to be instructed ; 
and herself assisted in, forming their 
minds and principles. Nor was her 


beneficence limited to the lower ranks. ‘ 


* It was one of the greatest benefits,” 
she was accustomed to say, * that 
could be done to mankind, to free 
them from the cares and anxieties that 
attend a narrow fortune.’ The de- 
licacy and, sweetness of her manner, 
on all occasions, doubled the bounties 
she conferred. The calm and uni- 
form tenor of her. life, hea active vir- 
tues and happy constitution, produced 
a perpetual sunshine of the mind, that 
diffused itself on all around her. 

«* The most distinguished charac- 
ters of the age were amnong the friends 
of Mrs. Rowe: by the countess of 
Hertford, who composed an elegy on 
her death, she was more particularly 
lamented.. A large collection of po- 
ems to her honour, is prefixed to het 
miscellaneous works. Philomela was 
the povtical name given to Mrs. Rowe, 


ay 


a's - ™*e * 
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in ‘alhision’ to het maiden’ name of died in child bed. 


Singer, and. to ‘the sottness and har- 
mony of her verses. Her person is 
thus described’ by her biographer, Mr. 
Theophilus Rowe, the brother of her 
husbarid - ‘ Mer statute was moderate, 
héf hair of a finé auburn colour; her 
eyés darkish grey, inclining to blue, 
and full of fire. Mer ¢oiplexion ex- 
quisitely fait, and a natural blush 
glowed in her cheeks. She spoke 
racefully, her ‘voicé was swéet and 
rmonious, suited to the génclé lan- 
gviage which always flowed from hér 
i But the softness and beneévo- 
lefi¢e of het aspect were’ beyond all 
description: they inspired irrésistible 
love, yét not without some mixture of 
that awe and veneration which dis- 
tinguished sense dnd- virtue, apparent 
in the countenance, aré wont to cre- 
ate.” p. 917-325. 
LADY RUSSEL. 

«¢ Lady Russel su-tained thé loss of 
this worthy and beloved husband with 
the same horoism which she had dis- 
played during: his trial and imprison- 
ment. When, in open court, attend- 
ing by his side, obsefving and taking 
notes’ of all that’ passed in his favour ; 
when, 4 weeping supsliant at the feet 
of the king, she pleaded for a life so 
precious to her, in the name, and for 
the services, of a deceased father ; 
when, in meek and solemn silence, 
without suffering’ a tear to escape her, 
she parted for ever with a husband so 
deservedly beloved ; she appears equal- 
ly an dbject of sympathy, admiratiofi, 
and reverence. 

~ « After this mélancholy and crde! 
eVent, the'widow of the réspectable 
ahd’ pattioti¢ Russel proved the faith- 
fal guardian of his Honour ahd his 
fame; the’ wise and active mother to 
his childtey ; and the friend and pa- 
trovets of his friends. Shé stirvived 
mofe than forty yeats, and died Sep- 
témber 29th, 1724, at the advanced 
age’of cighty-séven. 

«¢ The letters of lady Russel, writ- 
ten after the decease of her husbaid, 
afford an affettin pict te of thé conju- 
gal affection’ 
whiom new tials yet awaited. Wriothes- 
ly duke Of Bedford, (her only son) died 


of thé’ sniall-pox, May 1711, inthe’ 
thirty-first'yedr of hi$ age. To thi¥ af-” 


fiction’ saccedded® the death of het 


daughter, the duthels'of Rutland, who’ 
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wady Russel gave 
on this o¢casion a new instance of her 
fortitude and self-command. Her 
daughter, the duchess of Devonshire 
was also in child-béd at_ the time o 
het sister's deceasé. The mother, 
after beholding one daughter in_ her 
coffin, repaired to the chamber of th 
other, with a composed and tranqui 
countenance. ‘The duchess of Devon- 
shire carnestly enquiring after the wel- 
fate of her sister, lady Russél evasive- 
ly replied, without betraying any 
emotion, * I have seen your sister out 
of béd to-day.’ 

* To this instance of her fortitude 
an anecdote may be added, in testi- 
mony of her courage and presence o 
mind, displayéd on a lésset and un- 
premeditated occasion. 

_ The following relation,” says. 
Mr. Sélwood,* ¢ I ‘had ‘from lady 
Russel, in Southainpton-row, where 
the accident happened. Her lady- 
ship's own words, to the best of my 
remembratite, were these: ¢ As I 
was reading it my closét, the door 
being bolted, on a sudden the candle 
and candlestick jornped off the table, 
and hissing fire ran on thé floor, and, 
after a short time, left some paper in 
aflame, which with my foot I put 
ifito the chimhey to prévent mischief. 
T then sat down in the dark to consi- 
der whence this event should come. 
I knew my doors and windows were 
fast, and that theré was fo way open 
into’ the closet but by the chimney ; 
but that something should éome down 
there, and strike my candle off the’ ta- 
ble’ iti that strange matinier, I believed 
impossible. After I had wearied my- 
self with thinking’ to no purpose, I 
rang my bell. ‘Phe’ servant’ in wait- 
ing, when I told’ him what had hap- 
pened, begge parton for having by 
mistake given wie & mould ‘candle, 
with a’ gunpowder squlib'in it, which 
was intended to” make sport among 
the’ fellow-serviiits off a rejoicing day.’ 
Her ladyship’ bid the: sérvane rig 
troubled at the matter, for she had no 


nju-, other concert absUE if than that of 
delity of the writer, ' 


not finding out the cause.” 


6 Mr. Thoma’ Seltvood lived in the 
family. of lady’ Russely edpied her letters 
from the originals, which, having pub- 
lished with permission, he dedicated to 
the duke of Bedford, 


N 
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*¢ It is observable.in the letters of lady 
Russel, that no expression of resent- 
ment of traces of a vindictive spirit, 
mingle at any time with the sentiment 
of grief, by which they are uniforml 
pervaded, for the fate of her husband. 
When James II. who had been prin- 
cipally aiding to that fate, became a 
wanderer in a foreign land, driven 
from his throne and country, there 
Oppears no triumph in the expressions 
of this lady, nor even an intimation, 
that retributive justice had overtaken 
him. She also passes over in silence 
the tragical end of the barbarous and 
infamous Jefferies, who had distin- 
guished himself against lord Russel 
on his trial. 

“© It appears from several of her 
letters, that lady Russel experienced 
uneasiness, some years after the death 
of her husband, from dimness and 
weakness in her sight. From this 
complaint she was relieved by an ope- 
ration, in June, 1694. Archbishop 
Tillotson, writing to Dr. Burnet, bi- 
shop of Salisbury, on. the 28th of 
June, informs him, “ that the eyes 
of a Russel had been couched, the 
prec ing morning, with good suc- 
cess." From this time till her death 
she enjoyed her sight without impe- 
diment, and was accustomed, at a 
very advanced period of life, to write 
without spectacles. The apprehen- 
sion of the Joss of sight, that invalua- 
ble blessing, was sustained by lady 
Russel with her wonted courage and 
resignation, The first persons of the 
age, both in rank and literature, did 
honour to themselves by their respect 
and friendship towards this illustrious 
and heroic woman.” 

Upon the whole though this work, 
contains some Female Biographies dis- 
roportionately long, and others equal- 
y shoit, yet it may be read by the 
ladies, so as to entertain and instruct 
them. Illustrious examples kindle a 
spirit of emulation, which conduces 
eminently to improvement. 
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S* PREFACE. 


«* Although various treatises on 
the science of Perspective have 
been writton, some of which have 
great excellence, yet it may with truth 
be asserted, that not one of them is 
calculated to be useful, or even intel- 
ligible, to such artists as do not under. 
stand Euclid, yet wish to gain a know- 
ledge of the science, sufficient to qua- 
lify them to conduct their works upon 
true principles. The defects, which 
destroy the utility of these treatises, 
will be clearly demonstrated, by ar- 
ranging them in two classes, and then 
considering each under its specific 
character. In the first class are those 
which, by their examples, appear 
clear and instructive-at the first view, 
but, when examined, are found defi- 
cient, in science and theory, and are 


even wanting in the explanation of the 


few principles which they contain.— 
Such are the defects of Maralois the 
Jesuit, and of Poxzo. 


** In the second class are those trea- 
tises which are the best, and contain 
the truest principles of t science 5 
but are so mathematical,;in their 
structure, and consequently se ab- 
struse to those who are not versed 
in the elements of Euclid, that they 
contain no examples of forms or fi- 
gutes in perspective, and consequent- 
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ly have nothing that can invite the 
ys of a practical artist to examine 
their principles. 

** Such are the disadvantages attend- 
ing the elegant work published by Dr. 
Brook Taylor, of Cambridge, first in 
the year 1715, and again, with im- 
provements, in 1719. The same in- 
conveniences attend the treatise by 
Mr. Hamilton, which, added to its 
magnitude, deters the artist from its 
perusal, rather than invites him to 
study the science it contains. 

* There is also another work that 
has infinite merit, written by T. Mat- 
ton, senior, and published in 17755 
which contain some excellent and 
masterly exaniples, but he has de- 
stroyed their utility by entangling the 
varnishing points, and crossing the 
diagrams in so confused a manner, 
that it is almost impossible for a youn 
practitioner to trace and distingniah 
the different figures. 

‘* These faults, which are too fre- 
quent in books of instruction, have 
arisen from two causes; the first is, 
that the authors of them, though 
perfect masters of the science on which 
they wrote, had not acquired the art 
of explaining it to tho,¢ who are un- 
acquainted with it: they seem also to 
have forgotten, that those who would 
~—t must ee to be kan 

age for explanation, a app 

Stgdies for illustration, which cf 
suitable to the powers and compre- 
hension of the pupil, rather than to 
the display of their own science and 
abilities. 

«* The second cause ofthe defects 
before. meetioned arises from the fol, 
lowing circumstance, which is, that 
excepting Pozzo and Highmore, there 
is no author, who has written on the 
subject of Perspective, that can be 
considered as a painter ; consequently 
they were deficient in the knowledge 
of the forms of objects, and thereby 
unable to apply their science to the 
uses required by the artist. 

‘* Having experienced and consi. 
dered the disadvantages before-men_ 
tioned, the author presumed to think, 
that a work might be produced, bet- 
ter calculated than any one that has 
hitherto appeared, for the service of 
those artists who have neither time nor 
resolution sufficient to investigate the 
science of Perspective, under its pre- 
sent obscurities and difficulties, Whe- 


ther the following treatise, which he 
has attempted, in conformity to his 
idea, will answer the end proposed, 
must be left to the reader to deter- 
mine.” 

The arrangement of the work is 
as follows : 

As a preliminary apparatus, a se- 
lection of definitions, end problems 
in geometry is given, all of which are 
absolutely necessary to be understood 
by those who mean to practixe per- 
spective ; they are inserted not to in- 
crease the size of the volume, but that 
the student may not be compelled to 
seek for other books before he can 
make use of this. 

After the Geometry follows the 
Perspective, which is divided into six 
sections ; 

The’ first is introductory, and 
contains all the terms that are employ- 
ed in the practice, together with their 
definitions, illustrated by proper ex- 
amples; the difference between the 
center of the picture and point of sight 
is defined ; and the various positions 
in which objects may be disposed in 
the picture; it also contains the ru- 
diments of practice for lines, parallel 
and jcular, to the picture. 

third section treats of ob- 
jects, the fronts of which are inclined 
to the picture. ‘ 

In the fourth section are exam- 
ples, with instructions for delineatin 
objects, when the planes or faces of 
which they are composed are inclined 
both to the pictureand to the horizon. 

lt must be observed, that the 
aforenamed sections contain all the 
practical principles necessary for the 
delineation of objects in Perspective, 
however their Sea planes may be 
disposed tu the eye of the s tor. 

The fifth ney treats uF shadoits; 
in which the author has attempted to 
explain the leading principles of that 
part of the science, in the clearest 
manner he was able; but whatever 
his success may have been, it myst 
not be expected that this part can be 
clear and easy to those who do not well 
understand the preceding sections of 
the work; therefore the student must 
make himself master of thosg, before 
he attempts shadows. 

The sixth and last section con- 
tains methods for f?cilitating opera- 
tions in difficult cases, as also some 
theoretic instructions, together with 
N2° = 
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d extremely 
In the technical lapguag a pre 
science, the terms adopte 
Brook Taylos are pated. mith i: 
employed ay the old writers op per- 
spective, by Py hich me jt is ex- 
_ pecte that ¢ pais of the science 
will Pf fac vs ted to those who chuse 
to refer fo th e vane of that great 
master on its princ)pal successors. 
In the plates are selected the 
most usefyl and faspiliar examples, 
such as are most gene i ¥. Wanted in 
the common | pautie REaGENCey vst 
such as will ine the positions 
in which objects pty Placed to the 
Rae ef spectator, omitting the jn- 
ined picture, for which the student 
is, referred to the senior Malton, Ha- 
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i, re 2 teach cai mode o 
ann dir dy te principles of 
ay Writings on 

rspective ate certainly me ou 


ere of the science, and do infinite 
pour to vi country, 
‘ the sixth section is 
addg Prats pn the conduct and 
composition of q picture; which if 
aitended to, will pS OA help to ex- 
lain. the puinciples of Perspective, 
uit also, me mych error in the fy, 
ure work of thase artists who, have 
tet gppertnnity fo enter. deeply inta 


i The a author cannot conclude the 
reface without observing, that in 
the course of the work he certainly 
would haye endeavoured tp give more 
Gopious pnairactions concerning the 
ery of the science, were he not of 
opinion, that this cannot be done with 
sufficient effect withont personal €x> 
planation, and that with an a para- 
tus adapted to the purpose, which is 
‘absolutely necessary to those whe are. 


not acquainted with ry; butto 
such as have received a mathematical 
education, and comprehend the ele- 
yenth book ef Euclid, Dr. Brook 
Taylor's treatises are sufficient for the 
theory, and such persons will require 
hut little assistance in the practice. If, 
after studying him as, the great theo- 
rist of the science, they find. any. help 
in the practical part from this. work, 

the author will rejoice ip haying fa- 
cilitated the study of @ science which 
is useful to the scholar, ormamental to 
the gentleman, and indespensibly ne- 
cepsary to the artist.”” 
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Two Volumes. ' Second Edition. 
Fol. I. 417, and Vol. 11. 399 
pages. Clarke, 
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we etry 5 
ee hls at yi lume and dint 
second are three rage Sy mth 1er 
favs subjoined by way of illystra- 
ion. Of the smaller pieces we shall 
take one by. Way of specimen, 


te Speech of an Old Savage to bis Son, 


“ No more, my son j } thy pious care 

iS vain, © 

Bow not thy back, with ‘age’s useless 
weight.? 

Tam not- worth arp. a woildst 
thou wish me 

To drag about a loathed crazy mass, 

A vile memento of strength’s frailty, 

Cumh'rous to others, grievous to myself, 

Aud die of old age, like a dog or ¢hris- 


1? 
Thou Nn not form’d, to bear a weak 
old man, 
Our god’ thy limbs ‘with active Vigour 
’ “Brac’d, 
To range the forestand'o'ertake the foe 3 
Sinew'd thige-arm, to speed ‘the lance 
of death, 
Bend the tongh bow and cleave the 
flying crest! 
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Thus. did thy. father, .im bis day of 
strength ; ‘ os 

And thou, my son, be just unto my 
fame; . 


Ps ? 

Be brave, and praise thy father in thy 

“deeds; , 

That distant tribes may sing thy praise, 
and sav, 7 

® His father sure was brave, aud fed his 


son 

% With blood of conquer’d fogs ;’’. .and 
so I did; 

When, streaming warm, it dy’d thy litle 
lips, 

Andthou didst, grimly smiling, give a 
Promise 


Of manly fiercencss. -- But if thou be 
weak, 

« His father taught him,” will they say, 
* to lie, , 

« Streteh’d in the sun, and drink the 
christian’s liquor, 


“ That makes a mana beast!” -- But, 
hark, my son! 
The foe's at hand, -- begone, -- thy bre- 
thren call thee 
‘orth, to the fight of justice, tarry not ;-- 
ush to the battle, and preserve thine 
ipfants ; 
That one day they may fight, and deck 
~ > ‘their belts 
With usurping thristian’s scalp, and train 
Their children’s children to the ery of 
hatde ! 
But first strike here; leave not thine aged 
father, 5 
To feel their rage,. whose kindred he 
bas mangled ; 
Nor let his tortur’d members feast the 


sight Aes 
Of those that hate him and his tribe! -- 
Farewell, - * ‘ 
Be kind and quick. .... Thy lance be 
shatp as now, 
Thine arm as strong, my son, in all thy 
warlare |” 
Several vignettes decorate the work 
of peculiar elegance and ingenuity, 


SEE 


XVIII. The Worxsof Tuomas 
CHATTER TON; coutaining his Life, 
by G. Geecort, vd. pv. and 

Miscellaneous Poems,” in three large 
, octavo, Volumes, with Plates. Price 
a Guinea andq Half. Longman 
and Rees. 


by ry! public are now in possession 
of a complete edition of Chatter. 
ton's works, an extraordinary. youth, 
and the wonder of the eighteenth ceu- 


tury. As it is not eutirely"@ new 
work, it mustnot take up much room 
in our pages. The preface being 
short shall be transcribed. 

* PREFACE. 

** In the winter of 1799 a subscripy 
tion edition of the Works of Chatters 
ton was publickly proposed for his sis- 
ter’s benefit. Those works had hi- 
theito been published only fer the 
emolument of strangers, who procured 
them by gift or purchase from the 
author himself, or pilfered them from 
his family. From the interest which 
these circumstances, and the whole of 
Chatterton’s history had excited, more 
success was expected than has been 
found. At the end of two years the 
subscription would not have defraypd 
the costs of publication. 

‘§ An arrangement was thea made 
with Messrs, Longman and Reess 
who have published the work at their 
awn expence, and allowed Mrs. New- 
ton a hendsome number of copiesy 
with @ reversionary imterest jn any 
future edition. The particulars and 
result of this transaction shall be made 
known as seon as possible, g 

‘* The editors, (for so much. of 
the business has devolved on Mr, Cote 
tle, that the plural term is necessary )- 
the editors hav¢ to acknowledge their 
obligations to those gentlemen who 
have liberally assisted. them. The 
Life is the well known work of Dr. 
Gregory, who has permitted it to be 
reprinted on the present ogeasion, 
From Mr. G. Catcott they have pro- 


_ cured many original communications. 


Dr. Halifax favoured them with the 
Extract from Kew Gardens. Through 
the medium of Mr, Hill they obtain- 


, ed the second pocm on the death of 


Phillips, with some. other. valuable 
pieces. To Mr. Haslewood they are 
obliged for the list of publications 
prefixed to the third volume, as well as 
for the use of his extensive collection 
of books and pamphlets relating to 
Chatterton. the Odes from Hotace 
were obtained from Mr. Gardner. 
Mr. King has permitted us to reprint 
the Revenge. The Catch, by Chat- 
terton’s-father, was received from Ed- 
ward Williams, the Welch Bard; a 
man who, for his genius and learning 
and worth, is here mentioned with re- 
spect and regard, 
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« Phat the Rowley-poems are thus 
printed asthe Works of Chatterton, 
will not su¢prise the public, though 
it may perhaps renew a controversy in 
which much talent has been misem- 

« The merit of these poems 

as been long acknowledged. What- 
ever be the value of the others, the 
editors hope they have performed an 
acceptable, as they know it to bea 
useful labour, in thus collecting, so 
far as they have been able, all the 
productious of the most extraordinary 
young man that ever appeared in this 
country. They have felt peculiar 
pleasure, as natives of the same city, 
in performing this act of justice to his 
fame and to the interests of his fami- 
** ROBERT SOUTHEY ™ 

The editors, Mr. Southey and 
Mr. Cottle are of opinion that these 
productions are the real worksof Chat- 
terton, and some remarks on Catter- 
ton's Arms signed J. C. (we suppose 
by Mr. Joseph Cottle the author of 
Alfred and other valuable poems) are 
well worth attention. To impose on 
the credulity of others seems to have 
been the master-passion of Chatter- 
ton’s soul—and hence we account for 
this notorious forgery. The first vo- 
Tume is decorated with a view of part 
of Radcliff church, Bristol; — the 
second with a representation of the in- 
terior of the room in that church 
where old manuscripts were said to 
be found, and the third with fac simi- 
les of Rowiey’s and Chaitterton’s 
hand-writing. The whole is printed 
with neatness and accuracy 
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ARIETY of subject character- 

¥ izes these £ssays—the first volume 

comprehending thirty-four essays, and 

the second about an equal number. 

The two Essays on Literature will 
form a fair specimen of the whole. 

“ ESSAY XIV. 

LITERATURE VINDICATED. 

*« Tt is my intention to devote a few 
essays to the consideration of those 
means which retard or augment the 
advancement of learning, properly so 
walled, or rather, perhaps, what is 


more —— understood by the 
word knowledge, considered in the 
Most extensive sense, as implying e- 
bw thing which comes within, the 
scale of human wisdom. Many reli- 
gious men of all sects, and some entire 
sects, are willing to cripple and bon- 
dage the intellect, by the limitations 
which they put on learning, and im- 
provement in knowledge. ¢ It,’ sa 
they, ‘ is one of those things whic 
are to be accepted with great limita+ 
tion and caution: the aspiring to 
overmuch knowledge was the original 
sin which induced the faJl.of man: 
knowledge hath in it somewhat of the 
serpent, and therefore when it enter. 
eth into a man, it makes him swell, 
yeas puffeth him up with vanity. So 
omon declares that there is no end of 
making books, and that much reading 
is a weariness of the flesh : that in spa- 
cious knowledge there is much sad- 
ness,and he that increaseth knowledge, 
increaseth anxiety. St. Paul advises 
that we be not spoiled through vain 
prlevey: Experience demonstrates 
ow learned men have been inclined 
to atheism, and how the contempla- 
tion of second causes doth derogate 
from our dependence on God, who is 
the. first cause. Lastly, the apostles 
were unlearned men, and why should 
we want to know more than they? if 
we be as good, it will be well for some 
of us." These, and many more ob- 
jections, are brought against learning, 
by people, who thereby demonstrate, 
that whatever may be the purity of 
their intentions, and the goodness of 
their heart, the weakness of their head, 
and the shallowness of their intellect, 
more than keeps pace with, and more 
than compensate them. These very) 
pious creatures would do well to con- 
sider, or to learn, that it was not 


pure knowledge, not an enquiry into,” 


and investigation of the laws of 
Nature, but the haughty knowledge 
of good and evil, with an intent in 
man to give law unto himself, and no 
longer todepend uponthe will of God, 
which © wrought our first parents 
disobedience, and brought death into 
this world, and all our woe, the loss 
of Eden.” Néither is it the nature 
of true knowledge'to puff up and in- 
flate a man. We know that Socrates, 
the wisest person of all antiquity, was: 
taught by the great range of his wis- 
dom, to confess that he knew nothing 5 


a ee 
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and Newton, the immortal. Newton, 
was all humility, and modesty itself. 
* Knowledge suffereth long, and is 
kind ; knowledge envieth not ; know- 
ledge vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; 
beareth ‘ail things, believeth all 
things.’ The more a man enlarges 
his intellect, the more readily and 
clearly does he perceive his own defi. 
ciencies, and humble himself in the 
presence of that Almighty Being, 
who is wisdom itself ; conceit and va- 
nity are the offspring of superficial 
acquirements, of tinsel ignorance ; 
whence the advice of the poet : 

“ A little learning is a dangerous thing : 
6¢ Drink deep, or taste not the’ Pierian 

spring.” 

Our vain babblers and foolish talkers 
engender conceit; but the deeply 
read, and profoundly thinking men 
are too well convinced of the littleness- 
the nothingness of all human attain- 
ments in comparison with pure and 
unbounded intellectuality, and bow 
before’ the throne of sempiternal sa- 
pience. If by much reading being a 
weariness to the flesh, Solomon mean, 
that the pursuit of true knowledge is 
productive of vexation, I utterly deny 


the assertion to be true. It is very 


pretty for declaimers to put forth pa- 
radoxes, and amuse weak minds with 
glittering conceits. I remember, ma- 
ny years since, to have heard the late 
ingenious Dr. Balguy preach a ser- 
mon in the cathedral of Winchester, 
on these words, “ In much wisdom 
there is much sorrow.”’ He strove 
by much circumbendibus, and many 
a sophism, to prove his assertion, but 
in vain. I also well. recollect, that 
one of the young Wykchamists pro- 


duced the following complimentary, 


distich on the occasion, and sent it to 

the Doctor : 

“ Ifwhat you advance, good Doctor be 
true, 

“* That wisdom is sorrow, how wretched 
are you !?, 


But neither Solomon, nor St. Paul, 


when he. warned us against, being 
iled by vain philosophy, meant to 
epreciate true learning, which they 


themselves possessed in so eminent a 


degree: they merely wished to guard 
us against those foolish speculations, 


those silly inquiries, those **aniles 
fabulas,”” which lead to nathing but. 
doubt, uncertainty and disquietude ; 
it never once entered into their heads, 
that any people would ever be so stu- 
pid as to imagine that they denounced, 
war against literature and science, 
while they expand the mind, enlarge 
the capability of goodness, and lead 
the inquirer 

« Thro’ all Nature up to Nature’s Gop.’ 

For it is an assured}truth, and acon- 
clusion of experience, that a little 
er superficial knowledge of philosophy 
may inclinethe mind ran to atheism, 
but a farther proceeding therein doth 
bring the mnind back again to religion ; 
for, in the entrance of philosophy, 
when the second causes, which are 
next unto the senses, do offer them- 
selves unto the mind of man, if it 
dwell and. stay there, it may. induce 
some oblivion of the highest cause ; 
but when a man passeth on further, 
and seeth the dependence of causes, 
and the works of providence, then, 
according to the allegory of the poets, 
he will easily believe that the highest 
link of Nature’s chain must be tied to 
the foot of Jupiter's chain.” In proof 
of the foregoing assertion, let us call 
in the names of Locke, of Milton, 
of Boyle, and of Newton, of which 
last it is credibly reported, that he 
began in infidelity, and ended in 
Christianity. Nothing in knowledge 
itself leads to sorrow, or to atheism. 
Many learnsd men have been sorrow- 
ful, and, have been atheists: what, 
then? Many a bank of England. note 
has been misapplied in, its use, has 
been made subservient. to the 
purposes of bribery, of sedition, of 
assassination, Is therefore a bank of 
England note of no use? Are we, be- 
cause learning has been abused by 
some misguided individuals, to do 
away and to annihilate that, which in 
prosperity is our highest consolation 
and ornament, in adversity our great- 
est refuge and strong hold of defence’; 
which restrains, and tempers, and mi- 
tigates, and pee youth ; [which 
soothes, and adds respectability to age. 
Let learning be testimonied by her 
bringings forth; and Jet any man lay 
his hand upon his heart, and tell me 
that he ever found the true and ge- 
nuine consequences of knowledge to’ 
be trouble, and vexation, and sorrow ; 
let him declare, that the immediate 
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and eventual effects were nof'tranguil- 
lity, and complacency, and joy, and 
; , and elevation of soul, and I 
will beli¢ve that no all-ruling hand di- 
rects tlie planets im their course, stills 
the raging of the sea, or guides the 
motion of the universe. The objec- 
tion, that the first disciples, the apos- 
tles of Christianity, were unlearned, 
and therefore it behoves us not to scek 
after knowledge, is as rational, and 
just, and logical, as it is consdling 
arid instructive. Some things are 
above, others below reasoning; cér- 
tainly this does not belong to the first 
class. Hear now, how well this mode 
of arguing may be applied to prove 
the absoluté necessity of any ohne ab- 
surdity whatever; Matthew was a 
publican, Peter a fishérman, Luke a 
painter, Paul a doctor of laws, there- 
foré ought we all to be publicans, and 
fishermen, and painters, and lawyers ; 
*¢ risutty teneatis amici!” But a truce 
to this trifling ; such nonsense¢ deserves 
riot a serious considetation. Why is 
man superior to brutes? because 
he knows more. Why is one man 
higher in the scale of nature than 
another? because his intellectual fa- 
culties are’ more enlarged. Think 
you, that the peasant bending over, 


and knowing but little more than the of 


sod which he ploughs up, is'capable of 
the quantity of felicity, or goodness, 
whieh is in the power of the philoso- 
pher to obtain? Has the worm the 
march of the elephant; or can the bat 
soar as does the eagle? Why are the 
angels happier than mortals? because 
they are’ more intellectual, Why is 
the blessed God himself, infinitely 
happy, but because he is infinitely 
wise? Shall. then the folly, the pre- 
suitiption, the audacity, the tyranny 
of man presume to prescribe limits to, 
and impose bounds on knowledge ? 
Shall He dare to dishonour God his 
creator, by not eniploying those: ta- 
Jerits which he has graciously given 
Him; by endeavouritig to shroud 
Himself and his fellow-creatures in the 
dun pall of ignorance, in the dark- 
some glooitt of Gothic stupidity, when’ 
superstition was religion, idolatry'ado- 
ration, insolerite piety, and blood- 
guiltiness sacrifice to the’ God of 
peace, of mercy, of benevolence, and 
of long sufferin ? 
“ESSAY XV. 

LITERATURE VINDICATED « 

‘© In my last I took notice of the 
ndrances to the advancement of 


 émergency, in the day'of danger 
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ledfning, which ate raised by pidusly 
inclined, but weakly-pated people ; 
if remains to consider the obstacles 
which politicians have thrown in the 
way of its progression towards ims 
provement. ‘The statésmen say, 
* that learning soffens men’s minds, 
and renders them unfit for the honour 
and exercise of arms; fhat it ineapa- 
citates them from matters of go 
verhment and ‘policy, by making 
them too curious and irresolute by 
variety of reasoning, of too peremp- — 
tory and positive by strictness of rules 
and axtoms; that it diverts men from 
labour and business, and induces ‘a 
love of leisure and privateness ; that 
it brings into states a relaxation of 
discipline, whilst every man is more 
ready to argue than to obey and to 
execute.” If the advocates for poli- 
tical trick, and shuffling, and chica- 
nery, mean that learning unfits men 
for the highest military honours and 
excellency, the command of armies, 
let them blush for the impudence 
of the assertion, when they are told 
of thenames of Alexander, of Cx- 
sar, of Xenophon, of Epaminon- 
das, Frederick of Prussia, and of 
Bonaparte ; all men of letters, and 
transcendently versed in the pursuits 
human knowledge. But if they 
mean, that learning disables men 
from becoming military machines, 
mere automata, mere puppets, which 
are to be put in motion whenever the 
master of the puppet-show, Punch, 
i, ¢. the politician, shall deem it pro- 
per to'touch the wire, I allow the de- 
claration fo be true; nor am I yet to 
learn, that if knowledge had been more, 
arene diffused, we should not have 
eard' in a- British house of com- 
mMotisya secretary at war talk cool- 
3 and deliberately of sixty-seven’ 
thousand soldiers. having been used, 
up. When such language as this is 
vomited forth by our. senators, can 
we be at a loss to account for the rea- 
sons'of the systematic'meglect, not to 
say persecution of literature, and of 
learned men, for some years past? Ip’ 
is well known, that when a’ soldier 
Happéns to be literary, -hé- is always 
the best qualified to comprehend in’ 
structions, ‘to plan enterprises, and to! 
execute with promptitude the most ar- 
duous atchievements: In a sudden 
. ite 
thé hour of battle, which is’ the most 
likely to extricate himself and his com- 
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rades; the man whose intellect has 
been chastened, invigorated, enlarged, 
and rendered accurate and clear by 
cultivation; or the piece of furniture 
whieh is acted upon by springs, and 
putin motion by clock-work? This 
then cannot be the reason why politi- 
cians object to learning ; is it not that 
they love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil ? is it not 
that they feel, and know,. and fear, 
that the eagle eye of knowledge will 
penetrate into the dark recesses of their 
mysterious iniquity, lay open to the 
broad glare of day their hidden enor- 
mities. and, by the blaze of its me- 
ridian beams, “* far round illumine 
Hell?’’ If learning incapacitate men 
from guiding the helm of state, how 
came it to pass that, under the go- 
vernment of Lorenzode Medici, when 
all the political movements were made 
by learned hands, not only Florence, 
but all Italy grew, and flourished, and 
prospered more than at any former or 
succeeding period? Which is the most 
fitting, think you, to wield the go- 
vernmental sceptre, and to sway the 
councils of a nation, on the broad ba- 
sis of the public good? he who has 
laid the foundations of knowledge 
deep, original, and strong, whose mind 
has been enlightened, exalted, and pu- 
rified by the writings of the ancient 
and modern heroes of literature; or 
he who has been trammelled, and sys- 
tematized, and circumscribed in. the 
petty routine of office, the perpetual 
perpetration of deceit, and the unde- 
viating round of dissimulation, and 
hypocrisy, and cruelty, and bigotry, 
and superstition, and blood-sheding ? 
he who has prosecuted his studies by 
the light of the torch of truth, by the 
pure, and holy, and incorruptible flame 
of freedom, whose step is firm and 
manly, whose countenance is erect and 
dignified, whose mind is strengthened 
and expanded, whose heart is open and 
undisguised ; or the wretch who has 
fawned, and flattered, and ota, 
and crept, and lied himself into office, 
«* who bends his tongue, like his bow, 
for lies, but is not valiant for the truth 


upon the earth, and proceeds from 4ble 


evil to evil,”’ in whose eye is deceit, 
under whose smile. lurketh destructi- 
on, and in whose fair speech isdeath? 
Longinus, and Pliny, and Bacon, and 
Thuanus, and More, and Raleigh, 
and Clarendon, and ten thousand 
others whom [could name, were not 
Vou. II, 
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I ween, rendered altogether incapa- 
ble of political employment, on at- 
count of their extensive erudition, 
a science, and amazing intel- 
ect. But learning diverts men from 
business and labour, and inducesa love 
of ease and privacy. Not when the 
paramount call of duty speaks aloud. 
When their country wants, and really 
wishes their assistance, who so rea- 
dy to fly to its aid, as men of enlarged 
capacity, and abundant acquirements ? 
While others endure business as a 
task, or have recourse to it in order to 
advance ther fortunes, to increase their 
consequence, to administer to their 
lust of power, of pride, of luxury, of 
envy, of revenge, of malice, of do- 
mination; learned men alone execute 
it for its own sake, and steadily put. 
sue the undeviating path of duty, un- 
warped, unblenched, unbiassed, in- 
flexible, upright, honourable. What- 
ever enlarges the capacity of man, 
renders him more adequate to the rea- 
dy, and rapid, and accurate dispatch 
of business: and nothing enlarges the 
capacity of man so much as learning. 
But learning undermines the reverence 
for laws and government. ‘ Ye fools, 
when will ye be wise? ye simple ones, 
when will ye get understanding ?** 
Cau any thing be more absurd than to 
object, that a blind custom of obedi- 
ence is'a surer obligation than duty 
taught and understood ? Will a blind 
man find his way better by a guide, 
than he who sees will by a light? 
Learning renders men gentle, gene. 
rous, amiable, pliant, decorous, obsere 
vant of orders and of propriety ; ig- 
norance makes them brutal, morose, 
churlish, disobedient, untractable. 
When is the bloody standard of civil 
discord unturled ? when does father 
fight against son, and the child rise up 
against his parent? when are the laws 
trampled on, humanity violated, and 
justice set at nought? Is it in the 
period of refinement, of cultivation, 
of literature, of science; or in the 
time of mental darkness, of ignorance, 
of barbarism, of Vandalic gloom ? Of 
Geod, and just, and mild, and equit- 
government learning is the firm 

and unalterable, and unbending sup- 
porter ; but of despotic sway and ty- 
rannic domination the sworn and eter- 
nal foe, the terror, the scourge, the 
destroyer. Arbitrary rule and gene- 
ral diffusion of learning cannot exist 
os in the sam¢ kingdom. They 
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are the ignorant, ohly, who cower un- 

det the wings of despotism. And do 

we wonder, that politicians have pro- 

séribed, and denounced, and execrated 

learning, by endeavouring to fix on 

it the brand of turbulence, of sedition, 

of anarchy, of tumult, of disohedi- 

eiice ; when they well know that all 

unjust and wicked power exists but 

under the shelter of ignorance, and 
must melt away into nothing at the 

approach of the sun of kuowledge? 

‘or, whoever has looked round on 

human society, and observed the di- 

vetsified errors and vices by which it 

is debased and corrupted, will be able 

to trace them to one general source, 

the ignorance of the people. Look 
at the slave of Turkish, of German, 

ot of Spanish despotism, you will ob- 
sérve him to be, at the same time, the 
slave of ignorance. It is amongst an 
untaught and ignorant people that 
despotism strides with more gigantic 
steps, and lifts herself up with greater 
arrogance of front ; it is then she ap- 
pears more powerful and mighty, 
contrasted with the universal littleness 
and degradation around her. ‘There 
is nothing in arbitrary domination 
alone that captivates the affections, 
or unites with the inclinations of man. 

It is not the splendour of the puiple 
that fascinates ; it is not the weight 
of the sceptre that controuls, To the 
high-spirited resistance of a people 
endued with knowledge and intelli- 
gence, these would be weakly and in- 
effectually opposed. Soon would the 

rod fall from the enervated grasp of 
the tyrant, and the uplifted sabre drop 

from the withered arm of his affright- 
ed satellite, But it is ignorance which 
subdues and debilitates the powers of 
the mind, and gradually tames them 
into a drowsy and silent acquiescence 
to every species of oppressive and of 
cruel authority.” 


—— 


XX. A Dictionany of the Won- 
DERS o& Nature. Translated 
principally from the Works of A, S. 
§. Devaronp, Professor of Phy- 
sic at Bourges. With’ considerable 
Additions from Original Manu- 
scripts. Including ever'y Phenomenon 


in Neture, Philosophically and ply- 


Wondets of. Nature. 


sically explained, ' The,whole alphan 
betically arranged: together witha 
Complete Index. 18mo. 5s. Hurst. 


gen entertaining and indeed edi- 
fying Dictionary of the Wonders 
of Nature includes many extraordina- 
ry instances of nature’s deviations, skil- 
fully arranged under appropriate heads, 
and embellished with excellent nh 
traits, particularly of those who have 
been remarkable for their longevity, 
&e. 

*© We have been careful, (says the 
compiler in his preface,) to advance 
nothing but on the most respectable 
authorities, and those of the transac- 
tions of the most celebrated societies, 
and the journals most distinguished by 
their veracity. 

‘¢ It has been our task to collect a 
multitude of facts from scattered vo- 
lumes, innumerable; and if these 
facts, sepaiately viewed, have, at the 
time of their occurrence, excited the 
admiration of those to whom they 
were known, we may presume that 
they will not make less impression 
now, when collected into a body.”” 

Under the head-of DeaTu (appa. 
rent) is the following remarkable ac- 
counts, 

‘© Peter Zacchias, a celebrated phy- 
sician of Rome, relates the following 
appropriate story. There wasa young 
man in the hospital of the Holy Shost, 
who, being attacked with the plague, 
from the violence of his distemper fell 
into so peifect a syncope, as to be ima- 
gined dead. His body was placed 
ainong those, who, having died of the 
same malady, were waiting for inter- 
ment. Whilst these carcases were 
transporting across the Tyyber in a 
bark designed for this office, the young 
man exhibited some signs of lite, upon’ 
which he was immediately carried back 
to the hospital, where he recovered, 
Two days afterwards, however, he res 
lapsed into alike syncope, and his bo- 
dy once more numbered with the dead, 
was again transported across the Ty- 
ber for burial. Again, however, he 
came to himself; new cures were be- 
stowed upan him, and the assistance 
of suitable remedies, not only com- 
pletely restored him to life, but even 
cured him so completely that he lived 
for many years afterwards.” . 

In. our next we shall take further 
notice of this interestiug work, 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
THE Progress of Maritime Dis- 

covery, from the earliest period to 
the close of the éighteenth century. 
lume the first, by James Stanier 
Clarke, F. R. $.  4to. numerous en- 
gtavings from the drawings of Pocock, 
and an entire new set of Charts, by 
Arrowsmith. Cadell and Davies. 

An Introduction to the History of 
Poetry in Scotland, from the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth Century down 
to the present Time; together with a 
Conversation on Scottish Songs, by 
Alexander Campbell, Esq. to which 
are subjoinéd: Songs of the Lowlands 
of Scotland. Carefully compared with 
the original Editions, and embellished 
with original designs, composed and 
engraved by the late David Allen, 
histotital painter, 2 vols. 4to. 21. 2s. 
boards. Vernor and Hood. 

Journal of the late Campaign in 
Egypt; including Descriptions of that 
Covntryfand of Gibraltar, Minorca, 
Malta, Ma?morice and Macre, with 
an Appendix ; ra ag we pa- 
pers and documents. By Thomas 
Walsh. Illustrated by numerous en- 
gtavings of antiquities, views, cos- 
tunes, plans, positions, &e. 1 vol gto 
price 3]. 3s. bodftis. 
vies. 

An Account of the Island of Cey- 
lon, ¢dftaining its History, Geogra- 
phy, Natural History, with the Man 
ners and Customs of its various Inha- 
bitants, to which is added, the Jour- 
nal of an Embassy to the Court of 
Candy; illustrated by a map and 
charts). By Robert Percival, Esq, 
1 vol, gto, 11 88 bids. C. & R Baldwin 


Cadell and Da-- 


Travels in y oe in 1797 and 17985 
by Frederick Augustus Fescher, with 
an Appendix onthe Method of Tra- 
velling in that Country. Translated 
from theGerman, 1 vol. 8vo, price 73. 
boards. Longman and Rees. 

Barrington’s (Geo.) History of 
New South Wales, includin Botany 
Bay, Paramatta, Sydney ait its De- 
pendencies from the original Discove-. 
ry of the Island, with the Customs 
and Manners of the Natives, and an 
Account of the English Colohy from 
its Foundation to the present Time. 
By G. Barrington, Superintendant of 
the Convicts. Coloured plates, vol! 
I. complete. 14s. bds Jones 

The Lifé and Posthumous’ Writ. 
ings of Wm. Cowper, Esq. with an 
Introductoty Letter to the Rt. Hon. 
Earl Cowper. By Win. Hayley, Esq, 
2 vols, 4to, 2] 12s 6d boards Johnson, 


AGRICULTURE AND GARDENING, 


Gardener’sRemembrancer, exhibiting: 
the various Natures of Earth, degrees 
of Climate, best adapted to the 
Growth of Trees, and Productions of 
different Fruits, the Causes of -Bar- 
renness and Disease in Trees of every 
Kind, with Method of Cure; to 
which is prefixed, a View of Mr. For- 
syth’s Treatise on Trees andComposi- 
tions. By James M’Phail. No, 4, 
price 1s. Egerton 


EDUCATION. 


The Young Lady’s Assistant, or 
dn Easy Tntrofuction to the English 
Grammar. By Els Bellamy, price. 
1s, bound, Vernor. 
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Arithmetic, adapted to different 
Classes of Learners, but more particu- 
larly to the Use of large Schools; in 
three Parts, arranged in a new Man- 
ner, and enlivened with numerous ori- 

inal Examples, on interesting Sub- 
jects; with an Appendix, containing 
fourClasses of recapitulatory Exercises, 
by Robert Goodacre, Master of a Se- 
minary in Nottingham, 12mo, price 
3s bound. Ostell. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

A Comparative View of the Hutto- 
nian and Neptunian System of Geolo- 
gy» in Answer to the Illustrations of 
the Huttonian Theory of the Earth. 
By Professor Playfair, 8vo price 5s 
boards. Longman and Rees. 

The Art of Drawing in Perspective, 
illustrated by 9 large plates, 8vo price 
6s boards. Ostell 

The Elements of Natural or Expe- 
rimental Philosophy. By Tiberius 
Cavallo, F.R.S, &c. 4vois, 8vo, price 
2]. 2s, boards. Cadell and Davies. 

MEDICINE. 

Facts and Observations respecting 
the Use of the Air-pump Vapour- 
bath, in Gout, Rheumatism, Palsey, 
and other Diseases. By Ralph Bleg- 
borough, M.D. 12mo, price 3s 6d bds 
Lackington. 

ACollection of Papers, intended to 
promote an Institution for the Cure 
and Prevention of infectious Fevers 
in. Newcastle and other populoug 
‘Towns; together with the Commu, 
ication of the most eminent Physi. 
cians relative to the Safety and Im- 
portance of annexing Fever Wards to 
the Newcastle and other Infirmaries ; 
to which are subjoined, Remarks up- 
on Hospital Arrangements. Part IT, 
By John Clarke M.D. 12mo price 3s 
sewed. Murray & Highley 

Ob.ervations on the Mechanism of 
the Horse's Foot, its natural Spring 
explained, and a Mode of Shoeing 
recommended, by which the Foot is 
defended from external Injury, with 
the least Impediment to its Spring. 
By Strickland Freeman, Esq. 1 vol 
4to illustrated with plates, price 1] 13 
boards. G. & W. Nicol 

Observations on the Constitution 
of Women, and on some of the Di- 
seases to whieh they are more especi- 
ally liable. By Sayer Walker, M.D, 
price 3s 6d boards Wm. Philips 

An Essay on the Medical Appli- 
cation of Electricity, with a Number 
of Cases where it has been successful. 


ByJohn Birch, Esq. price 2s 6d- John- 
son F 

The HospitalPupil’sGuide through 
London, in a Series of Letters froma 
Pupil at St. Thomas's Hospital to his 
Friend in the Country ; recommend- 
ing the best Manner in which a Pupil 
may employ his Time.and Money, & 
interspersed with many amusing A- 
necdotes relative to the History and 
Economy of Hospitals, price 2s. 
Hughes 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Wallace,or theVale of Ellerslie,with 
other Poems, foolscap, price 5s bds. 
Vernor & Hood 

Poems, by N. Bloomfield, (brother 
to Robert Bloomfield, author of the 
Farmer’s Boy, &c.) containing an 
Essay on War, in Blank Verse; Ho-: 
nington Green, a Ballad; the Cul- 
prit, an Elegy ; and other Poems on, 
parious Subjects, with a Preface by 
Cape] Loft,12mo, price 4s bds. Hurst, 

Select Odes of Anacreon, .with 
Critical Annotations, to which are ad- 
ded ‘Translations and Imitations of 
other antient Authors, by the late 
Rev. Robert Drought, 12mo price 
3s boards, Vernor and Hood 

Tales of Superstition and Chivalry, 
foolscap 8vo with 4 engravings, price, 
4s boards Vernor & Hood 

The Triumph of Piety, a Poem, by 
LC. Hubbard,A.M., 4to, price 2s 6d. 
G. & W. Nicol 

Hear both Sides, a new Comedy, in 
five Acts, performing at this Time 
with universal Applause at the Thea- 
tre Royal Drury Lane. By Thomas 
Hoicroft, price 2s 6d. Phillips 

The Poetical Works of the late 
Thomas W arton,B.D.vols 8vo, price 
148 boards. Rivington 

The English Garden; a Poem in 
four Books. By Wm. Mason, M.A, 
with a Sketch of his Life andPortrait, 
foolscap 8vo, price 4s boards Jones, 

Poems, by John Lowe, junior, of 
Manchester, pri¢e 4s bds. Richardson 

Gebir, a Poem, by Walter Savage 
Landor, 4s bds. Kirby 

Poems, by the same Author, 25. swd. 
Ditto ” 

Floribelle, a Poem. 15 6d sewed. 
Ditto 

THEOLOGY. 

Thoughts on the, Doctrine of Vica- 
rious Suffering, occasioned by some 
Reflections on the Bishop of London's 
Lectures in the Monthly Review, 
Dec. 1892, 8vo,1s6d R, Baldwin 
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Letters from the late W. Romaine, 
M.A. Rector of St. Andrew, by the 
Wardrobe of St. Ann, Biackfriars, 
and Lecturer of St., Dunstan's in the 
West, toa. Friend on the most im- 
portant Subjects, during a Correspond- 
ence of twenty years, published from 
the original Manuscript, by Rev. T. 


Wills, A.B. 12mo, 3s sewed, 3s 6d bd. 


3d edit. Symonds. 

A Warning to Babylon that great 
City, which is extended almost over 
the whole Earth, chiefly addressed’ to 
the higher Ranks, 8vo 186d. Jones 

The Saint Indeed, or Great Work 
of a Christian, opened and pressed ; 
being a seasonable and proper Expe- 
dient for the Recovery of the much 
decayed Power of Godliness among 
the Professors of these Times. By 
John Flavell, royal 32mo, 1s 6d boards, 
Jones 

A Review of the Christian Doc- 
trines, a Sermon preached at St. Tho. 
mas’s, Southwark, Dec. 26, 1802, and 
the» Gravil-pit, Hackney, Jan. 2, 
1803, on resigning the Office of Mi- 
nister in those Societies. By John 
Kentish, 8vo, 1s. Johnson 

Practical Sermons on several Im- 
pottant Subjects, by the Rev. Theo- 
philus, St. John, L.L.B. 8vo price 
6s 6d, boards Vernor and Hood 

A Chronological History of the 
People called Methodists of the con- 
nection of the late Rev. John Wesley, 
from their. Rise in the Year 1729 to 
their late Conference in 1802. By 
W. Myles, 3d edit. enlarged, price 
gebds. Butterworth 

The Comparison, or the Gospel 
preached unto the Patriatchs, com- 
pared with what is now called the 
Gospel, being the Substance of 
Thoughts delivered on Galatians, 
iii. v. 8. By John Coward, price 
1s. Richardson 

A Third Volume of, Sermons, 
Preached to a Country Congregation ; 
to which.are added a few Hints for 
Sermons, intended chiefly for the 
Use of the younger Clergy. By W. 
Gilpin, 8vo price 78 boards Cadell 
& Davies 

An Original Essay on the Immate- 
riality and Immortality of the Human 
Soul; founded solely on physical and 
rational Principles. By S. Drew, 8vo, 
price 7s boards. Ostell 

A Letter tothe Rev. John Kentish, 
occasioned by some remarkable Pas- 


sages in his Sermon entitled “* A Re- 
view of Christian Doctrine’ delivered 
at Hackney, Sunday, Jan. 2, 1803, 
By Wm. Sturch, 8vo 1s. Johnson 

Village Dialogues, by Rowland 
Hill, A.M. Vol, III. 1s 6d sewed,— 
2s bound. Williams 

Theological Dictionary, by Rev. 
C. Buck. 2vols 8vo, 19s boards. 
Williams 

An Ecclesiastical History, Ancient 
and Modern, from the Birth of Christ 
tothe Beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century. By the late learned J. L. 
Mosheim, D. D. &c. Translated 
from the Latin, and accompanied with 
Notes, Chronological’ Tables, and an 
accurate Index, by Arch. Maclaine, 
D.D. 6 vols 8vo, 11 10s bds. Ogle 

Dissertations on the Prophecies, 
By Thomas Newton, D.D. Lord Bi- 
shop of Bristol. A new edit. 2 vols 
8vo. 128, boaids Baynes 

Miscellaneous Papers, by the late 
Geo. Griffiths, of Bristol ; also a short 
Account of his last Days, and his Fu- 
neral Sermon. By 3S. Lowell, 12mo, 
236d Williams 

The Divine Inspiration of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, asserted by St. Paul; 
and Dr. Geddes’s Objections examin- 
ed. By R. Findlay, D.D. 3s Cadell, 

The Reasonableness of an Ecclesi- 
astical Establishment, preached at 
Lambeth Chapel, by W. Forster, | 
D. D.F.A.S. 186d 

Remarkable Passages in the Life of 
W. Howard. By J. Milner, A.M. 
3dedit. 8vo Ogle 

Dr. Doddridge’s Sermons on the 
Power and Grace of Christ. New 
edit.18mo 183d boards, or 1s 6d bound 
Baynes 

The Use of Sacred History, espe 
cially as illustrating and confirming 
the Doctrines of Revelation. By John 
Jamieson, D.D. F.R.S. 2 vols 8vo 14s. 
Ogle 
‘Fhe Sum and Substance of the Pra. 
phecies relating to the Last Times, 
or Gleanings from the celebrated Mr. 
Mede, &c. 12mo 3d. Williams 

The Spirit's Work in the Heart 
the great Witness to the Truth as it 
is in Jesus. By R. Hawker, D. D. 
&c. 8vo & 12mo. Williuns 

BishopBeveridge’sPrivate Thoughts 
new edit. 12mo0, 3s 6d boards, or 4s 
bound. Baynes 

An Enquiry into the Origin of 
True Religion: together with the 
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Invention of Letters, and’ Disco- 
very of the mést useful Arts, &c. 
By J. Creighton, B, A. 8vo, 1s. 
Baynes 

May’s Family Prayers abridged. A 
new Edition, 12mo. Conder 

Periodical Accounts of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, No. X. 1s. But- 
ton 

Apples of Gold for Young Men 
and Women, and a Crown of Glory 
for Old Men and Women. By the 
late Rev. T. Brooks, Author of Pre- 
cious Remedies, &c. New Edition, 
18mo, 2s GJ. Baynes 

The Saint Indeed, or the great 
Work of a Christian opened and 
pressed. By the late Rev. J. Flavel. 
New Edition, 18mo 1s. 6d. Baynes 

A Sermon preached before the 
Book Society ; containing an Histo- 
trical Account of the Society. By J. 
Rippon, D. D, vo 1s. Button 
~ Simpson's Plea for Religion, &c. 
Secon Edition, 8vo, 7s. Conder 

First Ripe Fruits, bcing a Collec- 
tion of Tracts, and two Sermons, by 
the Rev. John M. Mason, of New 
York, with a short Memoir and fine 
Portrait of that excellent Divine, 
12mo boards. Ogle 

The Use of Sacred History ; espe- 
cially as illustrating and confirming 
the great Doctrines of Revelation ; to 
which are prefixed two Dissertations— 
The first, on the Authenticity of the 
History, contained in the Pentateuch, 
and in the Book of Joshua—the se- 
cond, proving, that the Books ascrib- 
ed to Moses.were actually written, by 
him, and that he wrote them by Di- 
vine Inspiration, by J. Jameson, D.D. 
F. A. S. S. Minister of the Gospel,. 
Edinburgh, 2 vols 8vo, 12s. Ogle 


POLITICS. 


Ten Letters principally upon the 
subject of the late Contested Election 
at Nottingham ; in which some notice 
is taken of Mr. Bowle’s. Pamphilet. 
upon. the progress of Jacobinism, 
price 1s Hurst 

The Importance of Malta to Great. 
Britain, as a Naval and Military Sta. 
tion considered!’ By George Orr, 
Esq. 8vo price 1s. Ginger 

An Historical Essay-on the Am- 
bition and Conquests of France, with 
Remarks on the French Revolution. 
Svo, price 6s. boards, Row 


LAW. 
A'Summaty Treatise of Pleading: 
viz. of pleading in general, and brings 


_ ing the defendant into court, of the 


declaration, of pleas, of replications; 
of rejoinder, of profert, 8vo price 48 
6d boards. Clarke and Sons, 

An Argument in favour of the 
Rights of Cross-Examination, by 4 
Barrister at Law, price 6d. Bickers 
staff. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A New Dictionary of Antient Geo~ 
graphy, exhibiting the Modern as 
well as the Antient Names of Places, 
designed for the use of Schools, and 
of those who.are reading the Classics, 
or other Eminent Authors, by Chatles: 
Pye, one vol 8vo. Longman and Rees,: 


NOVELS. 

Delphine, a Novel, translated. from 
the French of Madame de Stael Hol- 
stein, 3 vols temo, price 15s boards. 
Robinson. oa? ‘ 

Bellgtave Castle, or the Horrid 
Spectre, by J. H. White, 4 vols 12mq: 
price 14s sewed. . Jee. 


Italian Jenlorist or the History of » 


Lady Georgina Cecil, by the Duchess 
or Pievna, 3. vols p2mo, price rgs 6d 
boards. Hurst, 

Miranda, or the Mysterious Strang» 
er, by Esther Holstein, 2 vols 12imo, 
price 7s. bds. Jones. : 


MISC ELLANEOUS. 

A Letter, Addressed to the Citizens 
of London and Westminster, suggest~ 
ing Improvements in the Police con- 
genial, with the Principles of Free- 
dom and the Constitution, price 1s, 
Jones. 

A Narrative of the loss of the Hin- 
doston East Indiaman, Capt, Edward’ 
Balston, which was wrecked on the 
Wedge Sand, in the Queens:‘Channel, 
off Margate, Jan. 11, 1803, price 6d. 
Fairburn. 

Edinburgh Encyclopedia of Wit : 
consisting of a choice collection of 
Anecdotes, Bon Mots, Witty Sayings,: 
&c. béing the Essence of all the good’ 
thing salready published, with a num. 
ber of Originals, 12mo pricé 38'sewed 
in coloured paper, Ostell. 

Egeria, or Elementary Studies on 
the ) 


rogress of Nations in Political: . 


Economy, Legislation, and Governs 
ment. No. 6 and 7,. price 6d) each. 
Cadell and Davies, ; 
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The Praise of Paris, or a Sketch of 
the French Capital, in’ Extracts of 
Letters from France, in the Summer 
of 1802, withan Index of many of the 
Convents, Churches, and Palaces, not 
in the French Catalogue which have 
furnished Pictures for the Louvre 
Gallery, by S. W.—F. R.|S. F. A. S. 
8vo, price 6s boards. C, and R. Bald- 
win. 

A Commercial Dictionary, contain- 
ing the Present State of Mercantile 
Law, Practice, and Customs ; intended 
for the use of the Cabinet, the Coun- 
try House, and the Library, by Joshua 
Montefiere, author of Commercial 
Precedents, 1 vol 4to, price 21 125 6d 
boards. Printed for the Author. 

Observations on the Snowden 
Mountains: with some Account of 
the Customs and Manners of the In- 
habitants, towhich is added a Genea- 
logical Account of the Penrhyn Fami- 


lies. by Wm. Williams, 1 vol 8vo, 


price 6s boards. Williams. 

Adviser, vol 3, t2mo, 5s boards. 
Wallis. 

A Critical Enquiry into the Moral 
Writings of Dr. Johnson, by Attalus, 
Svo, 38 6d. Jones. 

Pterygraphy, or the Flying Pen, 
being a new and Simplified System of 
Short.Hand Writing, 18mo, stitched, 
38 6d. B. H. Brown, Leadenhall-street 

The Lyre, or Vocal Museum, vol 
2, containing. all the most approved 
Songs, sung this Season at the Thea- 
tres and other places of . Entertain- 
— &e. price 2s 6d bound, Bad- 
cock. 
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Books just imperted by T. Boosey, 
No. 4, Old Broad:street. 


DUTCH BOOKS. 


Don Quichote van Mancha, 2 vols. 
Syo (new translation with curious 
etchings) 1] 1s 

Fa en Melvil door Smiollet,. 
2 vols plates, 8vo 18s 

Robinson Crusoe, 3 vols, 8vo, 
plates; 18s 

Lodewyk Hering of de Menseh in 
Neat ee, 2 vols 8vo 108 

Tonge Wilde de Maatschappij 
naar het Fyanschj 2 vols. 8vo, 8s 
Reizen naar de Kaap de Goede 


Books. 411 
jaren 179%, tot 1797, door C. de 
Jong, met platen, 8vo 8s 
afereelen nit her Menseli lijk Le- 
ven, door A. Bruggemans, 8vo, 8s 
Geheimvol Rasteel of de Ouder- 
looze Erfgenaam naat net Engelseh, 
Volgens eene Fransehe vertaaling, 2 
vols, 8vo, 7s . 
Vaneenza, door M. Robinson, 2 
vols 8vo 6s 
Anecdoten van Vronwen, 8vo, 6s 
Spelonek van Strozzi een Roman 
door, A. Bruggemans, 3. 
Geneeskundig Magazign, door 
Avan Stipucian Luiscious, &c. 4 parts, 
1801 and 1802, plates, (or new and 
esteemed medical publication) 11 4s 
Zedelyke Verhaalen, 2 vols 8vo. 12s: 
La Fontaine Dorps Predikant, plates 
78 
Candor een Toneelshel, 12mo 2s 
Lettergesehenkgen een Toneelshel, 
2s 
Pinetti Niéurs Natuurliyk Tover- 
boek, 1s 6d 
Cook’s Reizen, 3 vols, 18mo, 18s 
Kleine and Jonge, Grandison, 
plates, 4 parts, 12s. 
Maria en Carolina, plates, 4s 6d 
Wageners Spookeryen, vol 2, 3, 
4» 5» plates 125 
Holtrop’s Dutch and English and: 
English and Dutch Dictionary; 2 vols. 
8vo sewed, rh'xxs 6d 
Holtrop's Engelsche Spraak-konst: 
in*t Nederduitsch, (or English Gram-_, 
mar for Dutchmen), 7s 
Jansons’s Dutch and English and 
English and Dutch Dictionary, 12mo. 
boards, 7s x 
Lessen en Zamen spraaken in’t Ne- 
derduitsch en Engelsch (or* Lessons’ 
and Dialogues in Dutch and English, 
as 
Brieven over Verscheide Onder- 
‘werpen, door Mr. Rhynvis Feith, 5 
vols 8vo, 11 
Vertelsels van J. Momsa, 8¥o° 6s 
Flora Batava (ou Drsccigsion des 
Plante qui se trouvent dans les Pays- 
Bas avec des figures ew Taille douce 
Dessinées, Gravees et Collorées "a> 
pres la Nature par et sous la direction 
de J. C. Sepp et Fits et redigée, par’ 
Jean Kops avec lec descriptions en- 
Francoise et en. Hallantioise,’ 4to “No. 
1, 2) $> 6, and 7,—-6s chaque Numero, 
No. 3. and 4, 10s 6d 
Le‘meme-en, 8vo, No.1, 2; 5; 6, 


Haop -Jerland en» Noorwegen in de’? and-7, 4s, No. g and 4, 6s.» 
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FRENCH BOOKS. 


Collection Complete des Tableaux 
Historiques de la Revolution Francois 
en 3 volumes, folio. 

Depuis le serment du Jeu de Pau- 
me 4 Versailles le 20 Juin 1789, Jus- 
quwau 18 Brumaire, an. 8. composé 
de 72 Numéros, aux quels on a jouté 
neuf. 

Discours Historiques et Neuf Gra- 
vures Preliminaires représentant les 
evénemens antérieurs depuis la con- 
vocation de |’ Assemblée des Notables 
tenue & Versailes 22 Férvier 1787, a 
cette collection sont Joints les. Por- 
traits de 60 Personnages qui ont le 
plus marqué dans la Revolution, et les 
cing Constitutions qui ont regi la 
France depuis 1791—contenans en 
tout ensemble 204 Gravures—<Paris 
Typographic de Didot, 311. 10s. 

Revolution Francoise ou Analyse 
complete et impartiale du Moniteur, 
suivie d’une Table Alphabétique des 
Personnes et des choses avec 60 super- 
bes gravures, 4 vols, folio, ou 6 vols 
gto. r4l. 

Le meme sans figures, 7]. 

Dictionaire des Arbitrages Simples, 
considérent, par Rapport a la France, 
par F, Corbaux, 2 vols 4to de 1200 


Pages 4l. 4s. 
istoire d'Italie, par Desodoards, 
9 vols. 31. 3s. 

Grammaire Philosophique, 
Thiebault, 2 vols. 8vo. 10s, 

Etat Commercial de Ja France au 
Commencement der 19 Siecle, pat 
J. Blance de V 3 vols 8vo 15s, 

Traite Pr ne des Maladies des 
Pays-Chaud, par Campet, 8vo. 7s 

Traite Goutteusses, par P. J. Bar- 
thez, 2 vols 8vo 14s 

Elemens Raisonnes de la Langue 
Russe ou Principles Généraux de la 
Grammaire, Appliquée’s a Langue 
Russe, par J. B. Senidin, 2 vols 8vo 
18s 

Sept abage~ aay sur L’Art de 
Lire a te Voix, par Dubrocay 


par 


Svo 93 

Cours de Phisique.Céleste ou Le- 
eons sur l’exposition!du Systeme du 
Monde donnés a |’Ecole Polytech- 


nique en I’an X. par J. H. 
fiatz, 8vo 10s. 6d. 
Théorie Complete de la Construc- 
tion, et de Ja Manoeuvre des Vais- 
seaux, par Euler, 5s 

Nouvelles Expériences Galvanques, 
pu P. H, Nysten, 4s. 


assen- 


Foreign Books. 


Campagnes de Bonaparte a Malté 
en Egypt, é@t en Syrie, par J. B. 
Lattit, 5s 

Lettres Merchantiles, par P. C. 
Muuss, 8vo, 2s , 

Sermons sur divers Textes, par J. 
Sawrin, 12 vols, avec les Nauveaux 
Sermons, 2! 128 6d 


NOUVEAUX STEREOTYPES. 


‘Theatre dé Voltaire, 12 vol 
Romans 3 Vols 
Poemes 
Pucelle d’Orleans 
Henriade 
Epitres, &c. 
Contes en Vérs 
Histoire de’ Charles XII. 
Ouvres de Regnard, § vols 
Crebillon, 3 vols 
Oraisons Funebres de Bosseut 
Grandeur des Romains, par Mon- 
tesquieu 
Maximes de Rochefoucault 
Papier Ordinaire, 1s 6d chaque 
volume 
Papier fin d’Angouléme, 2s 
Papier Velin, 48 
Grand Papier Velin, 6s 
Essais de Montaigne, 4 vols 8vo 
papier fin, 11 
Meme papier Ordinaire, 4 vols 
12Mo 108 








MUSIC. 


A Collection of French Airs ar- 
ranged for the Harp, by Burkopffer, 
price 38 

** Il Nome,"’ a Cantata, composed 
“by Sig. Bonitazio Asioli, price 6s 

Song, ‘* Contento il cor,’ com- 


‘ posed by Mayer, price,1s 6d 


Song, ‘* Oppressa mi sento,”” sung 
vy Mrs. Billington, in the opera of 
Merope, composed by Nasolini, price 
2s. 

Song, ** Det Clementi,’ sung b 
ditto, f ditto, price as . “ 

Duet <* Che ascolta,” sung by 
Mrs. Billington and Sig. Viganoni, 
in ditto, price 4s. 

Song, ‘* L’affetto mio tu vedi,” 
owate Sig. Viganoni, in ditto, price 
1s 6d. Bt 

A Pot pourri, for the Piano Forte, 
by Ferdinand Staes, price 3s 

Two Sonatas, for the Piano Forte, 
composed by Beethoven, Op.. 14, 
price 6s, 
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